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ARTICLE I. 


Civic and Rural Embellishment. 





The relations which exist between wealth and those works of art 
that adorn and beautify a country, have not received that degree 
of attention which their influence on the economy of communities 
would seem to demand. Having observed that architecture and 
other arts, designed to improve and gratify the taste, are always 
associated with wealth, men have been led to regard them in the 
light of parasites possessing no power to affect the financial or 
social condition of communities in which they are not fostered. 
But, upon investigation, it will be found that although the embel- 
lishments of a city or country may be the offspring of wealth, yet 
they become in time its most efficient and firmest supporters. 

A superior order of architecture, displayed in public and private 
buildings ; public parks and gardens skilfully designed and taste- 
fully ornamented ; artificial fountains and pleasant villas, possess 
permanent attractions which continually draw wealth from the re- 
motest borders of civilization. Thither resort the pretenders to 
taste as well as those who possess true refinement ; and he who by 
the toil of many years has accumulated a competency there estab- 
lishes his abode,and there enjoys the wealth acquired in some distant 
and less improved region. Such has been the influence of the or- 
namental arts in every age and in all countries. And although 
none of our American cities can boast of a high degree of excellence 
in works of this nature, yet owing to the neglect of architecture 
and other ornamental improvements in civic and rural districts, the 


artistic attractions of the eastern cities exert a most potent influence 
1 
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on the financial condition of the interior—especially in the southern 


and western states. 

The money expended in traveling, including board at hotels 
and admission to places of amusement, is totally lost to the com- 
munity in which it was produced. And while it serves to swell 
the volume of wealth and increase the power of capital at 
the principal points of popular attraction, the producing districts 
become poorer and less able to encourage the ornamental arts at 
home. Of this we have striking instances in the economical history 
and present condition of the older states of the South; and we have 
to regret that their example in this respect has thus far been cop- 
ied by the people of the west. 

As much as we deprecate our present system of commerce, with 
its constant tendency to draw the money capital of the nation to 
one point, yet we are persuaded that even that is less ruinous in 
its effects than the prevailing custom of traveling east for amuse- 
ment. In our commercial transactions, though carried on under a 
system which operates against us, we receive something in exchange 
for our commodities; but for the money which our citizens spend in 
their travels the country receives nothing in return. 

We ask the people of the South and West, if it be possible for 
their country to prosper and increase in wealth so long as this 
custom continues. This evil, though long existing, is becoming 
more apparent each succeeding year. Now, as soon as the buds 
of spring appear, thousands begin to prepare for a trip to the east; 
and, that they may not be short of funds, they collect their dues 
with great severity: while they defer the payment of their own 
small debts until their return in autumn; and, consequently, by mid- 
summer the smaller channels of circulation are as dry as the ra- 
vines of a desert. Owing to these causes, during that season of 
the year when the handy craftsman and others who rely upon their 
vocations for support should be most profitably engaged they are 
left almost without employment, and experience great difficulty in 
supplying themselves and families with the necessaries of life. The 
same causes are also breaking down our retail merchants,—espe- 
cially those who deal in the more costly kind of goods,— for their 
customers arc not only absent for several months of the year, but, 
while on their travels, make purchases to supply their wants after 
their return. 

If this system continues, the handycraftsmen, who constitute by 
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far the larger portion of the manufacturing population in every 
country, will cease to seek employment and a home in the west ; 
and we shall, every year, become more dependent upon the east 
for the ordinary appliances of comfort. 

If a people, highly intelligent, jealous of their political rights, 
enterprising and ardent in the pursuit of wealth and, withal, pa- 
triotic and proud of their country, permit themselves to be drawn 
into habits and customs which tend to exhaust the region they oc- 
cupy of all that can make it desirable, it is strong proof that not- 
withstanding the discoveries and improvements of the age there are 
yet defects in our modern system of civilization, which will in time, 
if not corrected, prove fatal to its progress. 

The danger would seem to lie in placing too high an estimate 
upon new and extraordinary facilities of producing and exchanging 
useful commodities ; while we neglect to guard against the central- 
izing tendency of Capital and Commerce. 

A system of civilization, to be enduring, must be diffused: its 
burthens should be borne and its benefits enjoyed in an equal de- 
gree by allits constitwents; else while one portion progresses, the other 
will retrograde, until revolution becomes necessary for the purpose 
of severing their relations or of placing the parties upon a more 
equal footing. 

Objects necessary to the enjoyment of a high state of civilization, 
— which cannot be transported from place to place — should be 
located or produced at convenient and proper places throughout 
the land; or a portion of the people can never enjoy the benefits 
which they are calculated to impart. Architecture and horticulture 
may be regarded as essential elements of a refined civilization. 
Architecture elevates man’s estimate of his own dignity in the 
scale of beings: Horticulture harmonizes his feelings with external 
nature; enlarges and refines his social qualities, and brings him 
into communion with the author of the universe. The two com- 
bined inspire man with self-respect, social love, patriotism and 
devotion. 

The ancients comprehended the value and influence of a refined 
architecture and other embellishments; and it was the policy of their 
more distinguished rulers to signalize their government and per- 
petuate their names by embellishing their principal cities with 
works of art. 

In a republican government like ours such works must be left 
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chiefly to the taste and enterprise of the citizens, for the legislature 
possesses no power over the subject. The civic governments how- 
ever may do much to adorn their respective cities. Their constituents 
are inmediately interested in checking the current of traveling to 
the east, and the system of absenteeism that is gradually developing 
itself in the west; and they should do every thing in their power to 
make the residence of the citizen and the sojourn of the stranger 
agreeable. 

We verily believe that a reasonable amount appropriated to the 
purchase and embellishment of grounds, for public resort, and 
other improvements which are obviously needed, would be more 
beneficial to the city of St. Louis, than if subscribed for the con- 
struction of railways, either to the east or west, For these rail- 
ways, when completed, willserve but to facilitate the escape of our 
citizens from a place that possesses few attractions as a residence, 
at least during the summer season. 

How can one, whose feelings and interests are identified with 
the west, contemplate our present relations with the east, and the 
consequences to which they must lead, without experiencing a sense 
of profound humiliation, which should induce him to do everything 
in his power to produce a change. But how is this change to be 
effected ? 

It were easy to prescribe a remedy which would save to individ- 
uals all the expense of travelling, and to the community the in- 
convenience arising from a scarcity of money, if our people could 
be persuaded to forego the enjoyment of their accustomed indul- 
gences for a season with a view to the attainment of objects far 
more excellent. But this is an old argument which has been 
urged upon mankind, since the period of the deluge, with but 
little effect. The manners and habits of a people are interwoven 
with their most cherished reminiscences, and constitute a part of 
their nature; and hence it is scarcely practicable to abolish or 
change them by arguments addressed to their reason. One who 
would reform the follies and vices of a community should begin by 
sowing the seeds of wisdom and virtue ; and rely upon the skilfull 
cultivation and vigorous growth of these to root out and destroy 
the poisonous plants that incumber and exhaust the moral field. 

We must counteract and supplant the propensity and general 
desire to travel abroad by encouraging, at home, the production 
of objects similar to those which attract our people to distant lands. 
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Let our wealthy citizens build residences in the neighborhood of the 
city, and beautify their grounds by the cultivation of gardens, fruit 
and ornamental trees; and, unless they resist the refining influence 
of such objects, it will not be long before they and their families 
will enjoy a higher degree of pleasure at home than can be found 
by traveling in search of it upon any other part of the earth. Here 
is the proper place to begin the work of reform and refinement; 
for here the skill, and all the appliances, necessary for the com- 
mencement, can be more readily obtained than at any other point 
on the banks of the Mississippi. 

If the cities and towns will enter upon this work in earnest, and 
prosecute it in a proper spirit of liberality, the rural districts will 
soon follow their example; and this broad valley will become the 
garden as well as the granary of the nation. Shall we continue 
to strip the land of the beautiful vestments by which it was clothed 
and adorned by nature; vex the soil with the plow until it ceases 
to yield bread to him that toils; and, having in the mean time ex- 
changed its surplus products for the handiworks of other and less 
favored lands abandon it, thus despoiled of nature’s grace? Or, 
shall we ‘subdue and replenish’ it by the aid of science, and adorn 
it with whatever is beautiful, by the assistance of art ? 

Will our people continue the unnatural habit of severing, for 
months in succession, their most intimate and tender relations, and 
throng the highways and hotels of distant lands amidst a crowd of 
strangers of whose moral qualities they are ignorant, and for whom 
they have no sympathy? Or, remaining at home amidst their fam- 
ilies and friends, surrounded by all that the wise and good can 
desire, cultivate the arts which refine their natures and strengthen 
the bonds of those relations which were ordained to compensate the 
loss of paradise? 

Those who have contracted the habit “of looking abroad for pleas- 
ure, and travel in pursuit of it, can possess no strong attachment 
for home; and their conduct, in this respect, raises the presumption 
that they derive but little happiness from their domestic and social 
relations. 

We would not restrain people from travelling for recreation and 
amusement; it is profitable: it prevents the mind from being nar- 
rowed down and confined to the particular pursuit in which the 
individual may be engaged; it liberalizes and enlarges his views of 
society; and if he travels in search of well chosen objects he gene- 
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rally returns to his avocations refreshed and better satisfied with 
himself, and with the world. 

But in travelling, as in commerce, the intercourse should be 
mutual; or the balance of trade will always be in favor of those who 
remain at home. No people travel more perhaps taan those of 
New England; but they travel among themselves. They enjoy all 
the benefits without incurring the evils arising from the southern 
and western custom of travelling east. Who ever saw or heard of a 
New Englander on the banks of the Mississippi, unless he came in 
search of a home, or to traffic in some commodity, out of the profits 
of which he expected to pay his way, and return with more money 
tkan he brought from home? We do not refer to this fact as a 
subject of reproach to the eastern people: so far from it we com- 
mend their policy, in part at least, to the people of the west. The 
valley of the Mississippi would afford room enough, one 
might suppose, to satisfy the travelling propensities of its inhabit- 
ants; and if they would travel more among themselves they would 
become better acquainted with the resources and interests of the 
different parts of the country ; their social relations would be im- 
proved, and their political influence in the national councils 
strengthened. 

It is with no unkind feelings towards the people of the east that 
we urge the consideration of this subject upon our western readers. 
Our eastern brethern are justly entitled to all they gain by our 
folly ; but we should be unfaithful to the great interests which we 
have undertaken to promote, did we, with folded arms, remain si- 
lent in respect to the evils which we have attempted to portray. 

The condition of the west in respect to this subject results from 
the circumstances in which the country has been settled. The 
early settlers were compelled to look tothe east for many commod- 
ities necessary to their comfort; many of their friends and imme- 
diate relations remained there ; it was necessary that they should 
go thither upon business, and natural that many should return to 
see their friends; but it would be unwise and unnatural that they 
should remain in this condition throughout an indefinite period. 

The arts which enrich, and those which embellish a country, are 
of slow growth; they impart strength to each other and flourish 
most when cultivated together. If widely separated both decay ; 
but in that case it is the nature of the latter to survive the former. 
Hence we hold that the encouragement of architecture, horticulture 
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and other arts calculated to embellish the country, is scarcely less 
important than the building of manufactories and construction of 


railways. 


ArtiIcLE II. 


Aliments. 


The satisfaction which we received from reading the ‘‘Familiar 
Letters on Chemistry,” by Professor Liebig, published some years 
ago, induced us to publish the 6th and 7th of the series in the 
May Number, 1851, of the Western Journal. And having learned 
that these were regarded with decided approbation by many of 
our intelligent readers, we have concluded to publish several others 
in the order in which they were published by the author. 

In our opinion, these letters afford more valuable information 
upon the subject of physiology and agriculture, than can anywhere 
else be found in so small a compass. 


ALIMENT. 


CONSTITUENTS OF THE Bioop. Frerine, ALBUMEN. INORGANIC 
SupsTances. IsoMERISM OF FrBRINE, ALBUMEN, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF NUTRITION. RELATION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


ORGANISM. 


My pear sir: Having attempted in my last letter to explain to 
you the simple and admirable office subserved by the oxygen of 
the atmosphere in its combination with carbon in the animal body, 
I will now proceed to present you with some remarks upon those 
materials which sustain its mechanism in motion, and keep up 
their various functions—namely, the Aliments. 

If the increase of mass in an animal body, the development and 
reproduction of its organs depend upon the blood, then those sub- 
stances only which are capable of being converted into blood can 
be properly regarded as nourishment. In order, then, to ascertain 
what parts of our food are nutritious, we must compare the com- 
position of the blood with the composition of the various articles 
taken as food.. 

Two substances require especial consideration as the chief in- 
gredients of the blood; one of these separates immediately from 
the blood when it is withdrawn from the circulation. 

It is well known that in this case blood coagulates, and separ- 
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ates into a yellowish liquid, the serwm of the blood, and a gelati- 
nous mass, which adheres to a rod or stick in soft, elastic fibres, 
when coagulating blood is briskly stirred. This is the fibrine of 
the blood, which is identical in all its properties with muscular 
fibre, when the latter is purified from all foreign matters. 

The second principal ingredient of the blood 1s contained in the 
serum, and gives to this liquid all the properties of the white of 
eggs, with which it is indeed identical. When heated, it coagulates 
into a white elastic mass, and the coagulating substanance is 
called albumen. 

Fibrine and albumen, the chief ingredients of blood, contain, 
in all, seven chemical elements, among which nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, are found. ‘They contain also the earth of bones. 
The serum retains in solution sea salt, and other salts of potash 
and soda, in which the acids are carbonic, phosphoric, and sul- 
phuric acids. The globules of the blood contain fibrine and al- 
bumen, along with a red coloring matter, in which iron is a con- 
stant element. Besides these, the blood contains certain fatty bo- 
dies in small quantity, which differ from ordinary fats in several 
of their properties. 

Chemical analysis has led to the remarkable result, that fibrine 
and albumen contain the same organic elements united in the 
same proportion—that is, that they are zsomeric, their chemical 
composition—the proportion of their ultimate elements—being 
identical. But the difference of their external properties shows 
that the particles of which they are composed are arranged in a 
different order. 

This conclusion has lately been beautifully confirmed by a dis- 
tinguished physiologist (Denis, ) who has succeeded in converting 
fibrine into albumen ; that is, in giving it the solubility, and coa- 
gulability by heat, which characterize the white of egg. 

Fibrine and albumen, besides having the same composition, 
agree also in this, that both dissolve in concentrated muriatic acid, 
yielding a solution of an intense purple color. This solution, 
whether made with fibrine or albumen, has the very same reactions 
with all substances yet tried. 

Both albumen and fibrine, in the process of nutrition, are cap- 
able of being converted into blood. These facts have long been 
established by physiologists, and chemistry has merely proved that 
these metamorphoses can be accomplished under the influence of 
a certain force, without the aid of a third substance, or of its 
elements, and without the addition of any foreign element, or the 
separation of any element previously present in these substances. 

If we now compare the composition of all organized parts with 
that of fibrine and albumen, the following relations present them- 


selves : 
All parts of the animal body which have a decided shape, which 
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form parts of organs, contain nitrogen. No part of an organ 
which possesses motion and life is destitute of nitrogen; all of 
them contain likewise carbon and the elements of water; the lat- 
ter, however, in no case in the proportion to form water. 


The chief ingredients of the blood contain nearly 17 per cent. 
of nitrogen, and from numerous analyses it appears that no part 
of an organ contains less than 17 per cent. of nitrogen. 

The most convincing experiments and observations have proved 
that the animal body is absolutely incapable of producing an ele- 
mentary body, such as carbon or nitrogen, out of substances which 
do not contain it; and it obviously follows, that all kinds of food 
fit for the production either of blood, or of cellular tissue, mem- 
branes, skin, hair, muscular fibre, &c., must contain a certain 
amount of nitrogen, because that element is essential to the com- 
position of the above-named organs; because the organs cannot 
create it from the other elements presented to them; and, finely, 
because no nitrogen is absorbed from the atmosphere, in the vital 
process. 

The substance of the brain and nerves contains a large quan- 
tity of albumen, and, in addition to this, two peculiar fatty acids, 
distinguished from other fats by containing phosphorus ( phospho- 
ric acid.) One of these contains nitrogen (Fremy.) 

Finally, water and common fat are those ingredients of the 
body which are destitute of nitrogen. Both are amorphous, or 
unorganized, and only so far take part in the vital process as that 
their presence is required for the due performance of the vital 
functions. The inorganic constituents of the body are iron, lime, 
magnesia, common salt, and the alkalies. 

The nutritive process is seen in its simplest form in carnivorous 
animals. This class of animals lives on the blood and flesh of 
the graminivora ; but this blood and flesh are, in all their proper- 
ties, identical with their own. Neither chemical nor physiological 
differences can be discovered. 

The nutriment of carnivorous animals is derived originally from 
blood; in their stomach it becomes dissolved, and capable of 
reaching all other parts of the body; in its passage it is conyvert- 
ed into blood, and from this blood are reproduced all those parts 
of their organization which have undergone change or metomor- 
phosis. 

With the exception of hoofs, hair, feathers, and the earth of 
bones, every part of the food of carnivorous animals is capable 
of assimilation. 

In a chemical sense, therefore, it may be said that a carnivor- 
ous animal, in supporting, the vital process, consumes itself. That 
which serves for its nutrition is identical with those parts of its 
organization which are to be renewed. 

The process of nutrition in graminivorous animals appears at 
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first sight altogether different. Their digestive organs are less 
simple, and their food consists of vegetables, the great mass of 
which contains but little nitrogen. 

From what substances, it may be asked, is the blood formed, by 
means of which their organs are developed? This question may 
be answered with certainty. 

Chemical researches have shown, that all such parts of vege- 
tables as can afford nutriment to animals contain certain constitu- 
ents which are rich in nitrogen; and the most ordinary experi- 
ence proves that animals require for their support and nutrition 
less of these parts of plants in proportion as they abound in the 
nitrogenized constituents. Animals cannot be fed on matters 
destitute of these nitrogenized constituents. 

These important products of vegetation are especially abundant 
in the seeds of the different kinds of grain, and of peas, beans, 
and lentils; in the roots and in the juices of what are commonly 
called vegetables. They exist, however, in all plants, without ex- 
ception, and in every part of plants in larger or smaller quantity. 

These nitrogenized forms of nutriment in the vegetable king- 
dom may be reduced to three substances, which are easily distin- 
guished by their external characters. Two of them are soluble in 
water, the third is insoluble. 

When the newly-expressed juices of vegetables are allowed to 
stand, a separation takes place in a few minutes. A gelatinous 
precipitate, commonly of a green tinge, is deposited, and this, 
when acted on by liquids which remove the coloring matter, leaves 
a grayish white substance, well known to druggists as the deposite 
from vegetable juices. ‘This is one of the nitrogenized compounds 
which serves for the nutrition of animals, and has been named 
vegetable fibrine. The juice of grapes is especially rich in this 

constituent, but it is most abundant in the seeds of wheat, and of 
the cerealia generally. It may be obtained from wheat flour by a 
mechanical operation, and in a state of tolerable purity ; it is then 
called gluten, but the glutinous property belongs, not to vegetable 
fibrine, but to a foreign substance, present in small quantity, 
which is not found in the other cerealia. 

The method by which it is obtained sufficiently proves that it is 
insoluble in water ; although we cannot doubt that it was origin- 
ally dissolved in the vegetable juice, from which it afterward sep- 
arated, exactly as fibrine does from blood. 

The second nitrogenized compound remains dissolved in the 
juice after the separation of the fibrine. It does not separate 

from the juice at the ordinary temperature, but is instantly coa- 
gulated when the liquid containing it is heated to the boiling 
oint. 

When the clarified juice of nutritious vegetables, such as cauli- 
flower, asparagus, mangel-wurzel, or turnips, is made to boil, a 
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coagulum is formed, which it is absolutely impossible to distinguish 
from the substance which separates as a coagulum, when the serum 
of blood, or the white of an egg, diluted with water, are heated 
to a boiling point. This is vegetable albumen. It is found in 
the greatest abundance in certain seeds, in nuts, almonds. and 
others, in which the starch of the graminez is replaced by oil. 

The third nitrogenized constituent of the vegetable food of ani- 
mals is vegctable caseine. It is chiefly found in the seeds of 
peas, beans, lentils, and similar leguminous seeds. Like vegetable 
albumen, it is soluble in water, but differs from it in this, that its 
solution is not coagulated by heat. When the solution is heated 
or evaporated, a skin forms on its surface, and the addition of an 
acid causes a coagulum, just as in animal milk. 

These three nitrogenized compounds, vegetable fibrine, albu- 
men, and caseine, are the true nitrogenized constituents of the 
food of graminivorous animals; all other nitrogenized compounds 
occurring in plants, are either rejected by animals, as in the case 
of the characteristic principles of poisonous and medical plants, 
or else they occur in the food in such very small proportion, that 
they cannot possibly contribute to the increase of mass in the ani- 
mal body. 

The chemical analysis of these three substances has led to the 
very interesting result that they contain the same organic elements, 
united in the same proportion by weight; and what is still more 
remarkable, that they are identical in composition with the chief 
constituents of blood, animal fibrine, and albumen. They all 
three dissolve in concentrated muriatic acid with the same deep 
purple color, and even in their physical characters, animal fibrine 
and albumen are in no respect different from vegetable fibrine and 
albumen. It is especially to be noticed, that by the phrase, iden- 
tity of composition, we do not here intend mere similarity, but 
that even in regard to the presence and relative amount of sulphur, 
phosphorus, and phosphate of lime, no difference can be ob- 
served. 

How beautifully and admirably simple, with the aid of these 
discoveries, appears the process of nutrition in animals, the for- 
mation of their organs, in which vitality chiefly resides! Those 
vegetable principles, which in animals are used to form blood, 
contain the chief constituents of blood, fibrine and albumen, ready 
formed, as far as regards their composition. All plants, besides, 
contain a certain quantity of iron, which appears in the age. 
matter of the blood. Vegetable fibrine, vegetable albumen an 
animal albumen, hardly differ, even in form: if these principles 
be wanting in the food, the nutrition of the animal is arrested ; 
and when they are present, the graminivorous animal obtains in 
its food the very same principles on the presence of which the nu- 
trition of the carnivora entirely depends. 
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Vegetables produce in their o organism the blood of al animals ; 
for the carnivora, in consuming the blood and flesh of the grami- 
nivora, consume, strictly speaking , only the vegetable principles 
which have served for the nutrition of the latter. Vegetable 
fibrine and albumen take the same form in the stomach of the 
graminivorous animal as animal fibrine and albumen do in that of 
the canivorous animal. 

From what has been said, it follows that the development of the 
animal organism and its growth are dependent on the reception of 
certain principles identical with the chief constituents of the 
blood. 

In this sense we may say, that the animal organism gives to 
blood only its form; that it is incapable of creating blood out of 
other substances which do not already contain the chief constitu- 
ents of that fluid. We cannot, indeed, maintain, that the animal 
organism has no power to form other compounds, for we know 
that it is capable of producing an extensive series of compounds, 
differing in composition from the chief constituents of blood; but 
these last, which form the starting-point of the series, it cannot 
produce. 

The animal organism is a higher kind of vegetable, the de- 
velopment of which begins with those substances with the produc- 
tion of which the life of an ordinary vegetable ends. As soon as 
the latter has borne seed, it dies, or a period of its life comes to 
a termination. 

In the endless series of compounds, which begins with carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and water, tle sources of the nutrition of veget- 
ables, and includes the most complex constituents of the animal 
brain, there is no blank, no interruption. The first substance 
capable of affording nutriment to animals is the last product of 
the creative energy of vegetables. 

The substance of cellular tissue and of membranes, of the 
brain and nerves, these the vegetable cannot produce. 

The seemingly miraculous in the productive agency of vegetables 
disappears, in a great degree, when we reflect that the production 
of the constituents of blood cannot appear more surprising than 
the occurrence of the fat of beef and mutton in cocoa beans, of 
human fat in olive oil, of the principal ingredient of butter in 
palm oil, and of horse fat and train oil in certain oily seeds. 





Growtn or AnrmmaAts. Use or Burren AND Mix. Metamor- 
PHOSES OF TissuEs. oop of CARNIVORA, AND OF THE Horst. 


My bear sin: The facts detailed in my last letter, will satisfy 
you as to the manner in which the increase of mass in an animal, 
that is its growth, is accomplished; we have still to consider a 
most impertant question, namely, the function performed in the 
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animal system by substances destitute of nitrogen, such as sugar, 
starch, gum, pectine, ce. 

The most extensive class of animais, the graminivora, cannot 
live without these substances ; their food must contain a certain 
amount of one or more of them, and if these compounds are not 
supplied, death quickly ensues. ; 

This important inquiry extends also to the constituents of the 
food of carnivorous animals in the earliest period of life; for this 
food also contains substances which are not necessary for their 
support in the adult state. The nutrition of the young of car- 
nivora is obviously accomplished by means similar to those by 
which the graminivora are nourished; their development is de- 
pendent on the supply of a fluid, which the body of the mother 
secretes in the shape of milk. 

Milk contains only one nitrogenised constituent, known under 
the name of caseine: besides this, its chief ingredients are butter 
(fat,) and sugar of milk. The blood of the young animal, its 
muscular fibre, cellular tissue, nervous matter, and bones, must 
have derived their origin from the nitrogenized constituent of milk 
—the caseine ; for butter and sugar of milk contain no nitrogen. 

Now, the analysis of caseine has led to the result, which, after 
the details I have given, can hardly excite your surprise, that this 
substance also is identical in composition with the chief constitu- 
ents of blood, fibrine and albumen. Nay more—a comparison of 
its properties with those of vegetable caseine has shown—that 
these two substances are identical in all their properties ; insomuch, 
that certain plants, such as peas, and lentils, are capable of pro- 
ducing the same substance which is formed from the biood of the 
mother, and employed in yielding the blood of the young animal. 

The young animal, therefore, receives, in the form of caseine— 
which is distinguished from fibrine and albumen by its great solu- 
bility, and by not coagulating when heated—the chief constituent 
of the mother’s blood. ‘To convert caseine into blood no foreign sub- 
stance is required, and in the conversion of the mother’s blood into 
caseine, no elements of the constituents of the blood have been 
separated. When chemically examined, caseine is found to con- 
tain a much larger proportion of the earth of bones than blood 
does, and that in a very soluble form, capable of reaching every 
part of the body. Thus, even in the earliest period of its life, 
the development of the organs, in which vitality resides, is, in the 
carnivorous animal, dependent on the supply of a substance, 
identical in organic composition with the chief constituents of its 
blood. , 

What, then, is the use of the butter and the sugar of milk? 
How does it happen that these substances are indispensable to 
life ? 

Butter and sugar of milk contain no fixed bases, no soda or pot- 
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ash. Sugar of milk has a composition closely allied to that of 
the other kinds of sugar, of starch, and of gum; all of them 
contain carbon and the elements of water, the latter precisely in 
the proportion to form water. 

There is added, therefore, by means of these compounds, to the 
nitrogenized constituents of food, a certain amount of carbon: 
or, as in the case of butter, of carbon and hydrogen; that is, an 
excess of elements, which cannot possibly be employed in the pro- 
duction of blood, because the nitrogenized substances contained 
in the food already contain exactly the amount of carbon which is 
required for the production of fibrine and albumen. 

The following considerations will show that hardly a doubt can 
be entertained, that this excess of carbon alone, or of carbon and 
hydrogen, is expended in the production of animal heat, and 
serves to protect the organism from the action of the atmospheric 
oxigen, which is required for the production of fibrine and al- 
bumen. 

In an adult canivorous animal, which neither gains nor loses 
weight, perceptibly, from day to day, its nourishment, the waste 
of organized tissue, and its consumption of oxygen, stand to each 
other in a well-defined and fixed relation. 

The carbon of the carbonic acid given off with that of the urine ; 
the nitrogen of the urine, and the hydrogen given off as ammonia 
and water; these elements, taken together, must be exactly equal 
in weight to the carbon, nitrogen and hpdrogen of the metarmor- 
phosed tissues, and since these last are exactly replaced by the 
food, to the carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen of the food. Were 
this not the case, the weight of the animal could not possibly re- 
main unchanged. 

But, in the young of the carnivora, the weight does not remain 
unchanged; on the contrary, it increases from day to day by an 
appreciable quantity. 

his fact presupposes, that the assimilative process in the 
young animal is more energetic, more intense, than the process of 
transformation in the existing tissues. If both processess were 
equally active, the weight of the body could not increase; and 
were the waste by transformation greater, the weight of the body 
would decrease. 

Now the circulation in the young animal is not weaker, but, on 
the contrary, more rapid; the respirations are more frequent ; 
and, for equal bulks, the consumption of oxygen must be greater 
rather than smaller in the younger than in the adult animal. 
But, since the metamorphosis of organized parts goes on more 
slowly, there would ensue a deficiency of those substances, the 
carbon and hydrogen of which are adapted for combination with 
oxygen ; because in the carnivora, it is the new compounds, pro- 
duced by the metamorphosis of organized parts, which nature has 
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destined to furnish the necessary resistance to the action of the 
oxygen, and to produce animal heat. What is wanting for these 
purposes an Infinite Wisdom has supplied to the young animal in 
its natural food. 

The carbon and hydrogen of butter, and the carbon of the su- 
gar of milk, no part of either of which can yield blood, fibrine, 
or albumen, are destined for the support of the respiratory pro- 
cess, at an age when a greater resistance is opposed to the meta- 
morphosis of existing organism; or, in other words to the pro- 
duction of compounds, which, in the adult state, are produced in 
quantity amply sufficient for the purpose of respiration. 

The young animal receives the constituents of its blood in the 
caseine of the milk. A metamorphosis of existing organs goes 
on, for bile and urine are secreted; the matter of the metamor- 
phosed parts is given off in the form of urine, of carbonic acid, 
and of water; but the butter and sugar of milk also disappear ; 
they cannot be detected in the faeces. 


The butter and sugar of milk are given out in the form of car- 
bonic acid and water, and their conversion into oxidized products 
furnishes the clearest proof that far more oxygen is absorbed than 
is required to convert the carbon and hydrogen of the metamorph- 
osed tissues into carbonic acid and water. 

The change and metamorphosis of organized tissues going on in 
the vital process in the young animal, consequen..) yield, in a 
given time, much less carbon and hydrogen in the form adapted 
for the respiratory process than corresponds to the oxygen taken 
up in the lungs. The substance of its organized parts would un- 
dergo a more rapid consumption, and would necessarily yield to 
the action of the oxygen, were not the deficiency of carbon and 
hydrogen supplied from another source. 

The continued increase of mass, or growth, and the free and 
unimpeded development of the organs in the young animal, are 
dependent on the presence of foreign substances, which, in the nu- 
tritive process, have no other function than to protect the newly- 
formed organs from the action of the oxygen. It is the elements 
of these substances which unite with the oxygen; the organs them- 
selves could not do so without being consumed; that is, growth, or 
increase of mass in the body—the consumption of oxfgen remaining 
the same—would be utterly impossible. 

The preceding considerations leave no doubt as to the purpose 
for which Nature has added to the food of the young of carnivorous 
mammalia substances devoid of nitrogen, which their organism 
cannot employ for nutrition, strictly so called, that is, for the pro- 
duction of blood; substances which may be entirely dispensed with 
in their nourishment in the adult state. In the young of carnivorous 
birds, the want of all motion is an obvious cause of diminished 
waste in the organized parts; hence milk is not provided for them. 
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The nutritive process in the carnivora thus presents itself under 
two distinct forms; one of which we again meet with in the gram- 
inivora. 


In graminivorous animals, we observe that during their whole 
life, their existence depends on a supply of substances having a 
composition identical with that of sugar of milk, or closely resem- 
bling it. Everything that they consume as food contains a certain 
quantity of starch, gum, or sugar, mixed with other matters. 


The function performed in the vital process of the graminivora 
by these substances is indicated in a very clear and convincing 
manner, when we take into consideration the very small relative 
amount of the carbon which these animals consume in the nitrogen- 
ized constituents of their food, which bears no proportion whatever - 
to the oxygen absorbed through the skin and lungs. 

A horse, for example, can be kept in perfectly good condition, 
if he obtain as food 15 lbs. of hay and 43 Ibs. of oats, daily. If 
we now calculate the whole amount of nitrogen in these matters, as 
ascertained by analysis (1.5 per cent. in the hay, 2.2 per cent. in 
the oats,) in the form of blood, that is, as fibrine and albumen, 
with the due proportion of water in blood (80 per cent.,) the horse 
receives daily no more than 4} oz. of nitrogen, corresponding to 
about 8 lbs. of blood. But along with this nitrogen, that is, com- 
bined with it in the form of fibrine or albumen, the animal receives 
only about 143 oz. of carbon. 

Without going farther into the calculation, it will readily be ad- 
mitted, that the volume of air inspired and expired by a horse, the 
quantity of oxygen consumed, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the amount of carbonic acid given out by the animal, is much 
greater than in the respiratory process in man. But an adult man 
consumes daily about 14 oz. of carbon, and the determination of 
Boussingault, according to which a horse expires 79 oz. daily, 
cannot be very far from the truth. 

In the nitrogenized constituents of his food, therefore, the horse 
receives rather less than the fifth part of the carbon which his or- 
ganism requires for the support of the respiratory process; and we 
see that the wisdom of the Creator has added to his food the ‘ths 
which are wanting, in various forms, as, starch, sugar, &c., with 
which the animal must be supplied, or his organism will be destroyed 
by the action of the oxygen. 

It is obvious, that, in the system of the graminivora, whose food 
contains so small a portion, relatively, of the constituents of blood, 
the process of metamorphosis in existing tissues, and consequently 
their restoration or reproduction, must go on far less rapidly than 
in the carnivora. Were this not the case, a vegetation 2 thousand 
times more luxuriant than the actual one would not suffice for their 
nourishment. Sugar, gum, and starch, would no longer be neces- 
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sary to support life in these animals, because, in that case, the 
products of the waste, or metamorphosis of the organized tissues, 
would contain enough of carbon to support the respiratory process. 


Artic.e III. 


Ingham on the Currency of the United States. 





We copy from the ‘Merchants’ Magazine’ for September 1851, 
the following article entitled ‘Observations on the currency of 
the United States,’ from the pen of the Hon. 8. D. Ingham, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury during a part of President Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. 

The question under consideration is the policy of adulterating 
all Silver coins that are less than a dollar, to a degree that will 
prevent them from being drawn from circulation by any demand that 
may occur for the exportation of specie. The large amount of 
silver that has been exported since 1849 has occasioned a scarcity 
of small change which is complained of in every part of the coun- 
try; and we think it probable that the administration will re- 
commend a new coinage to the next congress. That such a measure 
would tend, in some degree, to prevent the small channels of cir- 
culation from being affected by the exportation of specie we admit; 
but we can regard it in no other light than that of an expedient, sug- 
gested by the monetary condition of the times; and aithough no 
practical inconvenience may arise out of the measure, it would, 
in our opinion, be of no utility in ordinary times. Even granting, 
therefore; all that the advocates of the measure claim in its behalf 
we feel constrained to express our decided disapproval of its adop- 
tion. There isa continual tendency of the imports of this country 
to exceed the amount of exports; and, chiefly, to this may be attri- 
buted all the revulsions, and every sericus monetary crisis that have 
occurred in the United States since the late war with Great Britain. 
Now this measure is calculated to conceal from small dealers, and 
all those who handle but little money, the effects of excessive im- 
portations until itis too late to avoid a crisis; and when that occurs 
their small change will not save them from its effects. It would be 
better, in our opinion, that every class of the community, in every 
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part of the nation, should feel and appreciate the evils of excessive 
importations as soon as they occur. Then, the prudent man, 
being forewarned, might guard against them ; and the opinion of 
the people being formed upon facts, which all comprehend, would 
give a better direction to the policy of the country as well as to 







their present affairs. 







Observations on the Currency of the United States, 










In compliance with an earnest request to that effect by persons en- 
titled to very respectful consideration, the undersigned has consented 
to put on paper some suggestions in relation to the approaching crisis 
in the monetary system of the United States. Having undertaken a 
laborious examination of this complex subject, preparatory to an official 
report, some twenty years ago, and being thus prepared to give it a 
more intelligent consideration, since, as successive occasions have 
brought it into special notice, he persuades himself that he has clearer 
views of the facts and principles involved in this great question, than 
he might otherwise have had, and especially of some opinions then 
entertained, which he now deems erroneous, and feels some obligation 
to endeavor to place in their proper light. 

There are few subjects under the acknowledged control of the po- 
litical power of a nation, whieh are so universally interesting to its 
people as that of its coinage. The power to coin money, necessarily 
includes the power to determine what metals shall be used for this 
purpose, and, when two or more are employed, the power of fixing 
their relative values and respective weights, and also of constituting 
them standard measures of value, and compelling their acceptance at 
the prices fixed by the government, in fulfillment of contracts and 
payment of debts. 

The coins, thus made legal tenders, become necessarily the measures 
of value, which, however, may be changed at the pleasure of the rul- 
ing power, and contracts made under one standard or measure, may 
thus become payable under another. A single case, out of hundreds 
that might be adduced, will show how this power may be abused. 
When Reis VIII. ascended the British throne, the pound sterling, 
originally contained 5,760 grains, containing only 2,966 grains of sil- 
ver, and a debt then contracted, viz: in 1509, or annuity devised, 
could have been paid with 800 grains of silver for the pound sterling 
at Henry’s decease in 1546, and his successor, Edward VI., ordered 
a coinage of 400 grains of silver to the pound sterling. The history 
of coinage abounds with such facts. Our present business is, how- 
ever, with more recent events. The measures adopted by the British 
government, at successive periods from 1816 to 1829, for the reform- 
ation of the currency, which had beengreatly deranged by continental 
subsides, and the consequent suspension of specie payments at the 
bank from 1797, had affected the relative values of gold and silver 
throughout the commercial world. In 1816, that government changed 
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the character of its silver coins, by making them a tender only in pay- 
ments not exceeding forty shillings, at the same time reduced their 
weight materially, and made gold coins the exclusive standard of va- 
lue in all other transactions. In 1820, the Bank of England resumed 
specie payments, and in 1829, the issue of all bank-notes of less 
amount than five pounds,was prohibited by law. 

These measures caused such an unusual demand for gold tor fill the 
vacuum in English currency, that the price of gold rose in the United 
States nearly six per cent above its valuation, compared with silver 
in the coin. In the United States mint regulations, the metals were 
estimated at 1 to 15, and, of course, gold only was used for exporta- 
tion for which it was bought ata premium, fluctuating from three to six 
per eent, from 1824 to 1829. 

The subject attracted the attention of Congress, and was referred, 
by resolution of the Senate, in 1830 to the Treasury Department for 
investigation, when i: was ascertained that gold bullion, compared 
with silver bullion, had risen in price, averaging for ten years about 
54 per cent, which had then all the appearance of permanence. The 
Secretary of the Treasury 1ecommended an alteration in the ratio of 
the coins from 1 to 15 to 1 to 153, which estimated gold about 4} per 
cent higher than it was then established at the mint. The secretary 
remarked, in his report, that ‘‘we have had long experience of a cur- 
rency without gold, and but very little of a currency without silver. 
The inconvenience of the former is sensibly felt, but that of the latter 
was insupportable. We have, however, no experience of a gold cur- 
rency without silver. But it would not be difficult to foresee that if 
any event should drain off the silver, its place will be supplied not by 
gold, but by small bank notes and paper tokens, which are the most 
obnoxious of all the various materials for currency.” This paragraph 
is quoted because the “event‘ adverted to is now happening; gold has 
depreciated in value, and the drainage of the silver is in rapid progress, 

For the reasons above stated, the secretary earnestly recommended 
a valuation of the gold coins at a lower rate than the ascertained av- 
erage marked value of gold bullion, apprehending a serious derange- 
ment of the currency if the value of gold bullion should at any time 
become so reduced as to make silver coins more profitable for export- 
ation than gold. The subject was not acted on in Congress until 
1834, an unfortunate period for ascertaining new facts, as for that 
calm and deliberate consideration which so grave a subject demanded. 

The whole community was in a state of morbid excite- 
ment, occasioned by the disturbance of the currency and ruinous re- 
vulsions in every kind of business, attributed to the great quarrel 
between the government and the Bank of the United States, compli- 
cated with the interest of the State banks and all the elements of 
political strife, At sucha time Congress undertook to re-arrange the 
relative values of the gold and silver coins, partly, as it were, by way 
of throwing a tub to an excited whale. 

Congress, no doubt, believed that by overvaluing gold at the mint, 
it would be brought into general circulation, and gratif'y and pacity 
the public mind; and, looking only at one side, they lost sight of the 
danger of banishing the more indispensable coin of silver. The ratio 
adopted was 1 to 15.988, which estimated the value of gold in the 
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mint 1.19 per cent above that of gold bullion to silver bullion in the 
market, 2.272 per cent higher than was recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 2.37 per cent higher than proposed by Mr. Gallatin, 

nd 6.54 per cent above the ratio fixed by the act of 1792, and there- 
*by reduced the value of the gold eagle about 66 cents below that of 
the old coinage under that act. This extraordinary change did not, 
however, accomplish its purpose; it was net perceived that, however 
gold coins might be over valued, they would not eirculate to the ex- 
clusion of bank-notes, which were still more overvalued; wherein lies 
the solution of the problem in United States currency, which has so 
much puzzled the speculators in this science; it is unnecessary to 
dwell further on these points. 

We have now approached a crisis, in which, by reason of the over- 
valuation of gold in the coins and the increased production of gold in 
California, it has so depreciated, in proportion to silver, that the latter 
commands a premium of 3 per cent, and is rapidly being withdrawn 
from the banks and public treasury for exportation, and a few months 
will probably leave nothing for the small payments and exchanges, 
except some light foreign coins, and their companions pcper tokens, 
or tickets to be issued by every one who pleases. 

There is no reason to hope, as long as we have balances to pay a- 
broad, and gold shall continue to be supplied as heretofore, that it will 
be possible, under the present mint regulations, to maintain a silver 
currency sufficient for the public necessity, much less for the public 
convenience. And yet it is more than probable that a few years may 
so exhaust the California workings as to depreciate gold, at least to 
the mint value. The question, therefore, what can be safely done ? 
forcibly addresses itself to all those who have power over the subject. 

To change the relative values of metals used as standard measures 
of property, is a very grave and serious work. It is nothing less, in 
its character, than to Pave the weight and lenght of the weights and 
measures which are the standards of quantity in all the internal com- 
mercial transactions of a nation, and at the same time compelling the 
execution of previous contracts according to the new measures, with- 
out permitting any allowance for the surplus or deficiency ; nothing 
but an extreme necessity can justify the slightest modification of the 
standards of value, and whenever attempted, it should be directed by 
the most careful and skilful hand. Such a measure will not, there- 
fore, be proposed in this paper, and more especially because it is 
believed that a remedy for the drainage of the silver coins may be 
devised, without any general change of the relative values of gold and 
silver at the mint, and without affecting contracts or deranging the 
standards in the slightest degree. 

In view of this measure, it should be observed, that silver coins, 
which are made by law a tender for the payment of debts, have two 
distinct values, derived from, and depending upon, the uses to which 
they are applied. If they are wanted for remittances, bills of exchange 
are abundantly more convenient; if wanted for large payments at 
home, gold and bank-notes are quite as good, if not preferable. But 
when small payments are to be made, in the every day business of 
every body, we have no possible substitute, except dollar bank-notes, 
and that vile trash, individual paper tokens, which will inevitably find 
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their way into the channels of currency whenever silver is drawn 
out. It would be difficult to determine how much premium retail 
dealers would be willing to give for small silver coins, rather than be 
obliged to do without them, or to use as a substitute the paper tokens; 
but it is evident that such a premium would only be given for coins 
to be applied to these small payments, while goid could be had at a 
cheaper rate for larger payments. The two distinct values, above 
mentioned, are therefore self-evident; and, keeping in view this fact, 
it is only necessary to make a coin adapted to the uses for which it is 
so much more valuable, and for which, only, it is required; for it is 
the same thing tothe community whether the proper relative value of 
a coin is maintained by the quantity of metal in it, or by its peculiar 
adaptation to the uses for which it is wanted. Such a coin should, 
however, be confined by law to that class of payments wherein its 
peculiar value would be fully appreciated and sustained, and from 
which it could net be withdrawn, to be used for payments requiring 
a higher metallic value. This purpose may be accomplished by a 
mint regulation to provide a new coinage of all the subdivisions of the 
dollar, to be as much lighter than those now coined as would protect 
these new coins from exportation or the melting crucible, which must 
be made by law a legal tender only in payments not exceeding say 
five or ten dollars. Such a regulation will confine these new coins to 
their appropriate sphere, without disturbing the general arrangement 
of the monetary system, and without the slightest effect on contracts. 
While silver commands a premium, the silver dollars will, of course, 
be exported, but their loss will not be sensibly felt. The gold dollar 
will take their place as far as it can be pry into the channels of 
circulation among the dollar notes which now overflow its banks, or 
if these notes supersede gold dollars at par, they will even more ea- 
sily take the place of the silver dollar at a premium of three per cent, 

These facts, however, relate to the coinage as it now is, without 
reference to the proposed change, which in this respect will not affect 
it in any wa: A premium of less than three per cent will soon drain 
off all the silver dollars, whether the proposed change is made or not, 
and the alteration suggested for the subdivisions will neither hasten 
nor retard that operation. But if nothing is done to prevent it, not 
only the silver dollars but the half dollars will be exported, and all 
the smaller coins, except those which have become too > by wear 
to justify a sufficient premium, will be melted. The great desideratum, 
and the object of the proposed new coinage, is to preserve all these 
subdivisions of the dollar permanently in circulation, which can only 
be done by a proper reduction of their weight. 

If there should be any doubt as to the certain effect and convenience 
of such a coinage, an example may be found in the monetary system of 
England, previously adverted to, which was adopted in 1816. The 
new silver coins then established were nominally reduced 6.06 per 
cent below the weight of their predecessors, which the government 
bought up at 67 1,, shillings the pound for pure silver, or 62 shiliings 
the pound for standard silver. In the treasury report, before referred 
to, as also in a letter of Mr. Gallatin, this new mint regulation in 
England was adverted to with decided disapprobation, no doubt under 
the impression, as was remarked by the secretary, that some who re- 
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ceived their dues in small sums payable in these light silver coim 
might be obliged to pay their debts, in sums over 40 shillings, in gold, 
for which they must pay a premium equal to the over valuation of 
their silver coins. But it could not have occurred to them, that the 
silver coins applicable only to these small payments were intrinsical’y 
worth, for that purpose, as much more than gold, or any other medium 
adapted to large payments only, as the difference between the mint 
and market values of silver, or, in other words, between silver coin 
and silver bullion, and that a metal coined for a special purpose, to 
which it was exclusively applicable, derived an increased value from 
this adaptation, not unlike that of a piece of steel manufactured into 
an edge-tool. Such being the fact, both theory and practice prove, 
that as long as the currency is not overstocked with these small light 
coins, they would circulate freely with gold, and be at all times ex- 
changeable with it at par, as is well known to be the fact in England 
The system was therefore condemned theoretically, with an essentia 
term of the theorem left out. We have, also, nearer home an example on 
a smaller scale, but full of instruction, where the light foreign coins 
of small denominations maintain their spurious rank in our currency 
in defiance of their condemnation by banks and statutes, and even 
public opinion. Their extremely smooth faces are their passport ang 
safe conduct through all these dangers; a premium of five per cent ag 
silver bullion would not touch them. 

There are, however, several propositions to be eonsidered in de 
termining to make a coinage of the character proposed. Ist. That 
the silver bullion to be coined, except that for dollars, must be bought 
at the mint, and the profit on the coinage must accrue to the public 
treasury. 2d, That individuals who offer silver for coinage can onlyf 
have it coined into dollars. 3d. That the government must from 
time to time, through highly responsible functionaries, determine and 
control the amount of the proposed new coinage, which functionaries 
must especially take care that the demand for it in the circulation be 
not overstocked. 4th. That the proposed reduction in the weight 
of the new coins be sufficient to countervail any probable future pre- 
‘mium which may be offered for silver. 5th. That this reduction be 
no more than shall appear to be indispensable for its purpose. Lastly. 
That if the coins are made too light, they may be counterfeited at a 
profit on their full weight, and the currency be thus overstocked, 
when they cannot be made heavier; but if found by experience too 
heavy, there will be no difficulty in making them, at a new coinage, 
lighter. 

The reasons on which these propositions are based are too apparent 
to require further disquisition in this paper. The chief difficulty that 
presents itself is, to ascertain the proper amount of reduction to be 
made in the new coin. The present premium for silver in the United 
States is three per cent ; and if we suppose it will not hereafter rise 
above six per cent,a reduction of weight of five or five and a half per 
cent will be ample for the protection of the small coin; which being 
not particularly eligible, in point of form, for exportation, and being 
also subject to wear, would not be taken out of the currency for a 
premium of one per cent. These suggestions are, it is true, conjec- 
tural, but the case admits of no other, and they may be modified by 
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more accurate practical knowledge of the causes which will be likely 
to affect future operations in our monetary system. It is, however, 
evidently safer to make them too heavy than too light. It is very 
desirable, moreover, to have the standard weight of coins expressed 
without inconvenient fractions; it facilitates the test of their genuine- 
ness, and this object would justify a slight modification of the relative 
values of gold and silver at the mint, 

In view of all these considerations, the following weights for the 
different denominations are respectfuily submitted for consideration, 
viz: half dollars each to contain one hundred and seventy-five and a 
half grains of pure silver, and one hundred and ninety-five grains of 
standard, nine-tenths fine; quarter dollars, each, eighty-seven and three 
fourths grains of pure silver, and ninety-seven and a half grains of 
standard; dimes, each, thirty-five and one-tenth grains of pure silver, 
and thirty-nine grains of standard; half dimes, seventeen and fifty-five 
hundredths grains of pure silver, and nineteen and one-half grains of 
standard. 

This reduction in the weight of these coins will render the half 
dollar 103 grains pure silver, or very nearly 5.454 per cent lighter 
than the present half doliars, and will make the ratio of gold coins to 
silver coins 1 to 15.116, and, estimating silver at a premium of three 
per cent, the relative value of gold bullion to silver bullion will be 1 
to 15.57, leaving a sufficient margin for any probable further rise of 
silver. 

In conclusicn it may be remarked, that in addition to the partial ex- 
perience, before referred to, and the force of the theoretical arguments 
in favor of the proposed coinage, we have the authority of Alexander 
Baring, in his evidence, taken before the board of trade April 26, 
1828, in support of a system precisely like that proposed in this paper, 
in which, although he does not advert to the rationale of a token coin- 
age, as he calls it, yet his great experience and intuitive judgment 
aealg saw and pointed out its practical advantages. 

The following question was asked him by the committee : — 

Quest, Is it your impression that it is possible and desirable to 
maintain in this country a silver currency as a legal tender, founded 
on the proportion of silver to gold in France, (15.5 to 1,) or some- 
thing very near it, at the same time that we maintain our present silver 
currency, which is obviously not in that proportion, (14.287 to 1) and 
that there would be an advantage in that system ?”’ 

Ans. “I have always thought so, and certainly think so still; I have 
no doubt of it.”’ 

To another question he gives the following answer: “I can see no 
difficulty whatever in the coexistence of a silver coinage, as a legal 
tender, in the proportion, or nearly the proportion now existing in 
France, with the present silver coinage, remaining as a token, and 
provided the limitation continues as to the amount (of the light coin- 
age;) with this proportion I feel quite confident there can be nothing 
to prevent these two silver coinages existing together.’’ In answer 
to another question, he affirms the suggestion, that “the circulation of 
the country would consist of a silver coinage of tokens, being a legal 
tender only to a limited amount, and a silver coinage, being a legal 
tender to an unlimited amount, and a gold coinage.”’ 
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The importance of having silver in the coinage, at its appropriate 
relative value, and the danger and injustice of changing the relative 
values of coins, which are legal tenders to an unlimited amount, are 
so fully set forth in his subsequent answers that those who take an 
interest in this subject will be well paid for the trouble of reading the 
whole article, which may be found appended to a Senate document, 
No. 135, dated May 4, 1830. jot 
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Burlington Convention. 





The promptness with which the citizens of the valley of the 
upper Mississippi have responded to the call for a Convention at 
Burlington, and the calm, yet firm tone, which characterizes the 
proceedings of that body, afford evidence that the people of this 
region begin to comprehend their true interests, and, that in fu- 
ture, they will hold their representatives in Congress to a strict 
accountability for any dereliction of duty in that respect. 


» 1t is folly to hold public meetings and conventions, and adopt 
resolutions, unless the people stand by them—of this we have had 
sufficient example. Let us have no more children’s play at home, 
and farces at Washington, but act like men who are in earnest. 
When we make a move, let us follow it up, and exact obedience 
of those who assume the responsibility of representing our views 
and interests in Congress. This we can do through the ballot box, 
whenever we show a determination to be obeyed. 


The following is a copy of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention which met at Burlington, on the 23 October, 1851: 


Resolved, as the opinion of this convention, composed of De- 
legates from the States of Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
and the Territory of Minnesota, That the Mississippi River is a 
great National Highway, the control and jurisdiction of which has 
been reserved to Congress; and that it is the duty of the National 
Legislature to make such improvements in the navigation of said 
river, as will place our commerce upon an equal footing with that 
of the Atlantic States of this Union. 
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Resolved, That the interests of nine States and one territory 
imperatively demand the prompt action of Congress, in making 
adequate appropriations for the removal of the obstructions of 
the navigation of the Mississippi River, formed by the Desmoines 
and Rock River Rapids. 


Resolved, That experience and the testimony of the navigators 
of the Upper Mississippi, demonstrate the correctness of the Sur- 
veys and Report made by Lieutenant Lee in 1837 and 1838; and 
that no doubt is entertained by this convention of the practicabi- 
lity of the permanent improvement of the channel of the river 
at the Desmoines and Rock River Rapids, if such plans should be 
carried out. But this convention, at the same time that it gives 
expression to this opinion, defers to the action of Congress and of 
the officers to whom the execution of the work may be entrusted— 
asking only, with all the earnestness, that right and justice de- 
mand, that free and unobstructed navigation shall be granted 
to us. 


Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the several States represented in this convention, be, and 
they are hereby, respectfully requested to use their personal and 
united exertions to secure the early appropriation of an amount 
of money which shall be adequate to complete the removal of the 
obstructions to a safe and speedy navigation of said river. 


The following gentlemen were appointed under the resolution 
providing for a memorial to Congress, viz: Messrs. Uenry W. 
Starr, David Rorer, J. C. Hall, J. F. Tallant, W. F. Coolbaugh, 
and L. D. Stockton, who reported the following draft of a me- 
morial, which, on motion of Mr. Garbutt of St. Louis, was 


adopted : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled: 


Your MEMorRIALIsTs, a convention of two hundred and ninety- 
four delegates from the States of Wisconsin, Lowa, Lllinois and 
Missouri, and the Territory of Minnesota, assembled at Burling- 
ton, in the State of Iowa, on the 23d and 24th days of October, 
1851, respectfully call the attention of your Honorable body to 
to the obstructions to the navigation of the Mississippi river, usu- 
ally known as the Des Moins and Rock River Rapids, and ask 
that the same be romoved by the General Government, so that a 
free and practicable channel be opened through them. 


Your memorialists insist upon the reasonableness, the justice, and 
the perfect practicability of their request. The Mississippi being 
a great NatronaL Hienuway, this is a National work, and has 
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so been regarded by a previous Congress, in making appropria- 
tions for the same object, which though too small to complete the 
work resulted in great benefit to the navigation of that river. 


Your memoralists further state, that the character of those ob- 
structions is such as greatly to cripple the commerce of the river, 
during the larger portion of the time in which it is open for navi- 
gation ; and that a removal of the same, while it would conduce to the 
prosperity and convenience of the people dependent on the river 
as an outlet, would also enhance the value and facilitate the settle- 
ment of the Government Lands of the Northwest, situate above 
said Rapids, and would be economy to the Government in the end, 
in a saving of cost of transportation of supplies’and armament. 


Your memorialists further refer pour honorable body to the re- 
solutions passed by this convention, and to statistics which will be 
embodied and furnished by a committee of this body. 


Col. Geo. Madeira offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, as the sense of this cenvention, That it is the duty 
of its members to use their influence individually, to impress upon 
the attention of Congress, the great importance to the commer- 
cial and agricultural interest of the Upper Mississippi country, 
that immediate attention be given to their wishes and wants, as 
expressed through their memorial to that honorable body. 


The following resolution was offered by D. Rorer, and was una- 
nimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we view the removdl of the obstructions in the 
channel of the Mississippi River at its mouth, as necessary to the 
prosperity of the whole Mississippi Valey, and, therefore, a mat- 
ter of highly national concern ; and that our respective Senators 
and Representatives in Congress be requested to aid in the adopt- 
ion of all requisite measures, for the accomplishment of that ob- 


ject. 


The following resolution was offered by C. Haven of St. Louis, 
and was adopted: 


Resolved, That when this Convention adjourns it will adjourn 
to meet again at the City of St. Louis in one year from this date, 
for the purpose of sustaining and carrying out the great object 
which has now called us together, and to further the general im- 
provement of the Mississippi river from its source to its mouth; 
and that the officers of this meeting be constituted a standing 
committee in furtherance of the design contemplated by this re- 
solution. 
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The following is a listof officers, and names of the Committee 
on resolutions : 
A. C. Dope, Chairman of the meeting of organization. 


PRESIDENT. 
Gov. SterHen HempstaaD, of Iowa. 


Vick PRESIDENTS. 


Hon. L. M. KENNET, of St. Louis, 

J. B. Bow.r, as 

J. B. Brant, “ 

L. Bisset, 6 

R. P. Lows, Keokuk, 

T. M. Isert, Muscatine, 

J. M. Goopuug, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

Avex. J. O’NEAL, Wisconsin, 

Jas. Knox, Knoxville, Ill., 

5. 8. Peps, Oquawka, Ill. 
SECRETARIES. 

C. D. Draka, St. Louis, 

J. M. Morean, Burlington, 

E. H. N. Parrerson, Oquawka. 


Committee on resolutions.—N. Pascaan and A. P. Lapew of 
St. Louis, J. KNnowies, Joun Srupson and B. Tatererro, of Ill- 
inois, J. M. Becx, C. Mason and B. M. Samvets, of Iowa, H. 
K. Territt, of Minnesota, and B. M. Manauan, of Wisconsin. 


We are gratified that the Convention adopted a resolution, re- 
questing the Senators and Representatives in Congress of the 
respective States represented in said Convention to aid in the 
adoption of measures, to remove the obstructions to navigation 
in the channel of the Mississippi at its mouth. 

This we regard as the first public movement, to identify ‘the 
interest of the entire valley of the Mississippi, from its sources to 
its mouth, and we trust that this will be followed by the appoint- 
ment and attendance of a respectable delegation from the Upper 
Valley, to attend the Internal Improvement Convention to be held 
at New Orleans in January next. 
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Canon of Chelly and the Navajos. 


We are indebted to the kindness of a friend, for the perusal of 
the report of Lieutenant J. H. Simpson, of an expedition into 
the Navajo Country, in 1849, from which we copy his discription 
of the Canon of Chelly, in latitude 86° 09' 04 North, longtitude 
109° 42° 30 West.* 

The region watered by the Colorado and Gila is, in many re- 
spects, the most remarkable on the continent. The vallies of the 
Chaco and Chelly, tributaries of the Colorado, are strewed with 
ruins of a different order of civilization, from that now existing 
in the country; and differing far, as we are informed, from the 
ruins found in any other part of America. 

The Navajos, the present inhabitants, though a different race 
from that which erected the Pueblos, possess many of the useful 
arts of civilization; and are far removed from the precarious con- 
dition of the hunter state. Why civilization should have been de- 
veloped in a region so barren and forbidding sooner than in the 
extensive and fertile plains, and wooded vallies, of the great rivers 
and ocean coasts, is a problem of difficult solution. Lieutenant 
Simpson seems to incline to the opinion, entertained we believe 
by others, that the great table region, dividing the waters of the 
Pacific from those of the Atlantic has undergone a change in its 
physical condition, since it was first inhabited by man. And, in- 
deed, the petrified stumps, and fallen trunks of Jarge trees, found 
in places now absolutely sterile and treeless, would seem to favor 
this opinion. But, still the lofty mountain and deep canon, 
doubtless, present the same altitude and depression now, as when 
the dilapitated Pueblos were-erected. We, therefore, conclude 
that it was the protection, that these natural objects afforded the 
inhaditants against the incursions of wandering and marauding 
tribes, that gave encouragement to the arts of civilization, in this 
region. Located in a place where they could defend themselves 
against the attacks of other tribes, and cut off from the pursuit 
of game beyond the limits of their fastnesses, agriculture, and 
other arts naturally grew up out of the necessities of their con- 





* These observations were taken about two miles from the mouth of the 
Canon. The distance on the route travelled from Santa Fe to this point, was 
vbout 278 miles. 
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dition. And from similar causes may be traced the development 
of civilization in Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Yucatan. 

If we suppose the ancient inhabihants of the Pueblos, to have 
been overcome by some powerful combination of the wandering 
tribes—‘‘outside barbarians’’—it would follow that their conquer- 
ers would be incapable of sustaining the arts to that degree of de- 
velopment in which they found them; and instead of occupying 
the Pueblos—like the northern hords which overrun Italy—they 
permitted the palaces inhabited by their predecessors to fall into 
ruins, while they erected hovels or tents for their own accomoda- 
tion. 


September 5. §c.—This morning, a party, composed of Col- 
onel Wasington, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Collins, Major Kendrick, 
Lieutenant Dickerson, the two brothers Kern, and myself, visited 
the head of the renowned Canon of Chelly, laying southwest 
about five miles distant from our last camp. This canon has been 
for a long time of distinguished reputation among the Mexicans, 
on account of its great depth and impregnability—the latter being 
not more due to its inaccessability than to the fort which it is said 
to contain. This fort, according to Caravahal, is so high as to 
require fifteen ladders to scale it, seven of which, as he says, on 
one occasion, he ascended, but not being permitted to go higher, 
he did not see the top of it. 

On reaching the canon, we found it to more than meet our ex- 
me deep did it appear, so precipitous its rocks, and so 

eautiful and regular the stratification. Its probable depth I es- 
timate at about eight hundred feet. At its bottom a stream of wa- 
ter could be seen winding its way along it, the great depth cau- 
sing it to appear like a mere riband. 

As far as time would permit an examination, for a depth of 
about three hundred feet—I could descend no further, on accout 
of the wall becoming vertical—the formation appeared to be sand- 
stone, horizontally stratified with drift conglomerate. At this 
depth I found protruding horizontally from the wall, its end only 
sticking out, a petrified tree of about a foot in diameter, a frag- 
ment of which I broke off as a specimen. How did this tree get 
there? I also picked up at this point, upon the shelf on which I 
was standing, a species of iron ore, probably red hematite. The 
colonel commanding returning te camp, after a cursory look at 
the canon, in order to put the troops in motion for the day’s 
march, I had not the tithe necessary to make the full examination 
which I would have liked. I saw, however, enough to assure me 
that this canon is not more worthy of the attention of the lover of 
nature than it is of the mineralogist and geologist. The whole 
party returned to camp greatly pleased with this offset excursion, 
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and promised themselves still greater delight when, on their reach 
ing the mouth of the canon, they will have more time to ex 
amine it. 

Sept. 8. Agreeably to orders of the colonel commanding, I left 
camp at 7} o’clock this morning to make a reconnaissance of the 
renowned Canon of Chelly. In addition to my assistants, the 
two Kerns and Mr. Champlin, there were in company an es- 
cort of about 60 men—Brevet Major Kendrick being in command, 
assisted by Captain Dodge. Lieutenants Ward, Dickerson, Jack- 
son and Brown, as also Assistant Surgeon Hammond and Mr. 
Collins, accompanied the party. Our course for nearly two miles, 
as far as the mouth of the canon, was east of south, and up the 
valley of Chelley. The soil of this valley, which is generally very 
sandy, is in spots quite fertile—on an average, a belt of probably 
half a mile in breadth being planted in corn. The cane, also, [ 
noticed growing very luxuriantly in places. The whole breadth of 
this valley is about three miles. 

Reaching the mouth of the Canon of Chelly, we turned to the 
left to go up it. Its escarpment walls at the mouth we found low. 
Its bottom, which in places is as little as one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, though generally as wide as three or four hundred feet, 
is a heavy sand. ‘The escarpment walls, which are a red amorph- 
ous sandstone, or rather friable, and show imperfect seams of 
stratification—the dip being slight, and towards the west. 

Proceeding up the canon, the walls gradually attain a higher 
altitude, till, at about three miles from the mouth, they begin to 
assume a stupendous appearance. Almost perfectly vertical, they 
look as if they had been chisellgd by the hand of art; and occa- 
sionally cizous marks, apparently the effect of the rotary attrition 
of contiguous masses, could be seen on their faces. 

At the point mentioned, we followed up a left-hand branch of 
the canon—this branch being from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards wide, and the enclosing walls continuing stupend- 
ous. ‘Two or three patches of corn, intermingled with melons, 
pumpkins, and squashes, were met with on the way. 

Half a mile up this branch, we turned to the right, up a second- 
ary branch, the width of which was rather narrow. This branch 
shows rocks, probably as high as three hundred feet, almost per- 
fectly vertical; and in some instances not discovering a seam in 
their faces from top to bottom. About half a mile up this branch, 
in the right-hand escarpment wall, is a hemispherical cave, cano- 
ps by some stupendous rocks, a small, cool, acceptable spring 

eing sheltered by it. A few yards further, this branch termin- 
ates in an almost vertical wall, affording no pathway for the as- 
cent or descent of troops. At the head of this branch I noticed 
two or three hackberry trees, and also the séramonium, the first 
plant of the kind we have seen. 
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Retracing our steps to the primary branch we had left, we fol- 
lowed it up to its head, which we found but two or three hundred 
yards above the fork—the side walls still continuing stupendous, 
and some fine caves being visible here and there within them. I 
also noticed here some small habitations, made up of natural over- 
hanging rock, and artificial walls, laid in stone and mortar—the 
latter forming the front portion of the dwelling. 

Having got as far up the laterral branches as we could go, and 
not yet having seen the famots fort, we begann to believe that, 
in all probability, it would turn out to be a fable. But still we did 
not know what the main canon might yet unfold, and so we re- 
turned to explore it above the point or fork at which we had left it. 
Starting from this point, our general course lay about southeast 
by east. Half a mile further, or three and a half miles from the 
mouth of the canon, on its left escarpment, I noticed a shelving- 
place where troops (but not pack animals) could ascend and des- 
cend. 

Less than a mile further, I observed. upon a shelf in the left-hand 
wall, some fifty feet above the bottom of the canon — unapproachable 
except by ladders, the wall below being very nearly vertieal—a small 
pueblo ruin, of a style of structure similar, to all appearances, to that 
found in the ruins on the Chaco. I also noticed in it a circular wall, 
which, in all probability, has been an estufla. The width of the canon 
at this point is probably from two to three hundred yards wide, the 
bottom continuing sandy and level. And, what appears to be singular, 
the sides of the lateral walls are not only as vertical as natural walls 
can well be conceived to be, but they are perfectly free from a talus 
of debris, the usual concomitant of rocks of this description. Does not 
this point to a crack or natural fissure as having given origin to the 
canon, rather than to aqueous agents, which, at least at the present 
period, show an utter inadequacy as a producing cause ? 

About five miles from the mouth, we passed another collection of 
uninhabited houses, perched on a shelf in the left-hand wall. Near 
this place, in the bed of the canon, 1 noticed the ordinary Navajo hut, 
(a conical lodge,) and close by it a peach orchard. A mile further, 
observing several Navajos, high above us, on the verge of the north 
wall, shouting and gesticulating as if they were very glad to see us, 
what was our astonishment when they commenced tripping down the 
almost vertical wall before them as nimbly and dexterously as minuet- 
dancers! Indeed, the force of gravity, and their descent upon a steep 
inclined plane, made such a kind of performance absolutely necessary 
to insure their equilibrium. All seemed to allow that this was one 
af the most wonderful feats they had ever witnessed. 

Seven miles from the mouth, we fell in with some considerable pu- 
eblo ruins. These ruins are on the left or north side of the canon, a 
portion of them being situated at the foot of the escarpment wall, and 
the other portion upon a shelf in the wall immediately back of the 
other portion, some fifty feet above the bed of the canon. The wall 
in front of this latter portion being vertical, access to it could only 
have been obtained by means of ladders. The front of these ruins 
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measures one hundred and forty five feet, and their depth forty five. 
The style of structure is similar te that of the pueblos found on the 
Chaco the building material being of small, thin sandstones, from 
two to four inches thick, imbedded in mud mortar, and chinked in the 
facade with smaller stones. The present height of its walls is about 
eighteen feet. Its rooms are exceedingly small, and the windows on- 
ly a foot square. One circular estufla was all that was visible. For 
a sketch of these ruins, with the stupendous rocks in rear and over- 
hanging them, see plate 53;* and fora sketch of the pottery picked up 
about them, see plate 54. 

Half a mile above these ruins, in a re-ent ering angle of the canon, 
on its left side, are a peach orchard and some Navajo lodges. Pro- 
ceeding still further up the canon, the walls, which yet preserve their 
red sandstone character, but which have increased in the magnificence 
of their proportions, at intervals present facades hundreds of feet in 
length, and three or four hundred in height, and which are beautifully 
smooth and vertical. These walls look as if they had been erected 
by the hand of art — the blocks of stone composing them not unfre- 
quently discovering a length in the wall of hundreds of feet, and a 
thickness of as much as ten feet, and laid with as much precision, and 
showing as handsome and well-pointed and regular horizontal joints, 
as can be seen in the custom-house of the city of New-York. 


About eight miles from the mouth of the canon, a small rill, which 
below this point had lost itself in the sandy bottom of the canon, ap- 
pears above ground; and about five hundred yards further, on the 
right-hand side, is a lateral canon, in which we saw another peach 
orchard. 

Having ascended the canon nine and a half miles, the horses of the 
Pueblos in company with us not being strong enough for a further ex- 
ploration, there being no prospect of our seeing the much-talked-of 
presidio or fort of the Navajos, which had all along been represented 
to us as being near the mouth of the canon, and the reconnaisance 
having already been conducted further than Colonel Washington had 
anticipated would be found necessary, the expedition returned to 
camp, highly delighted with what they had seen. We found, how- 
ever, the further we ascended it, the greater became the altitude of 
its enclosing walls—this altitude, at our point of returning, being (as 
I ascertained by an indirect measurement ) five hundred and two feet. 
The length of the cannon is probably about twenty-five miles. Its 
average width, as far as we ascended it, may be estimated at two 
hundred yards. For a view of the canon, as seen from the lateral 
branch eight miles above its mouth, see plate 55. 

Both in going up and returning through the canon, groups of Na- 
vajos and single persons were seen by us, high above our heads, 
gazing upon us from its walls. A fellow upon horseback, relieved as 
he was sharply against the sky, and scanning us from his elevation, 
appeared particularly picturesque. Whenever we met them in the 
canon, they appeared very friendly — the principal chief, Martinez, 
joining and accompanying us in our exploration. and the proprietors 
of the peach orchards bringing out blanket-loads of the fruit (at best 








*) See cut in this number. 
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but of ordinary quality) for distribution among the troops. Indeed, 
the chief admonished his people, as they stood gazing upon us from 
the hights above, to go to their homes and give us no trouble. 

I noticed the cross, the usual emblem of the Roman Catholic faith, 
stuck up but in one instance in the canon; and this is the only one I 
have seen in the Navajo country. 

Should it ever be necessary to send troops up this canon, no ob- 
struction would be found to prevent the passage of artillery along its 
bottom. And should it at the same time, which is not at all unlikely, 
be necessary that a force should skirt the heights above to drive off 
assailants from that quarter, the south bank should be preferred, be- 
cause less interrupted by lateral branch canons. 

The mystery of the Canon of Chelly is now, in all probability, 
solved. This canon is, indeed, a wouderful exhibition of nature, and 
will always command the admiration of its votaries, as it will the at- 
tention of geologists. But the hitherto entertained notion that it con- 
tained a hig +h insulated plateau fort near its mouth, to which the 
Navajos resorted in times of danger, is exploded. That they may 
have had heights upon the side walls of the canon, to scale which 
would require a series of fourteen ladders, is indeed probable; for it 
would require more than this number to surmount the height we 
measured. 

I did expect, in ascending the canon, to find that the Navajos had 
other and better habitations than the conical pole, brush, and mud lodge 
which, up to this time, we had only seen. But none other than these, 
excepting ruined ones, the origin of which they say they know nothing 
about, did we notice. Indeed, a Mexican who is a member of the 
command, and who wasa captive among them, says they have no other 
habitation. In the summer, he informs us, they live wherever the 
cornfields and stock are. In the winter, they take to the mountains, 
where they can get plenty of wood. As yet, we have not met a 
single village of them — it appearing to be their habit to live seatter- 
ingly, wherever they can find a spot to plant corn or graze stock. 
The necessity of living more densely, pronamty, has not heretofore 
existed, from the feeling which they doubtless have had up to this 
period that the iz accessibility of their country was a sufficient barrier 
to the intrusion of an enemy. 

It seems anomalous to me that a nation living in such miserably 
constructed mud lodges should, at the same time, be capable of mak- 
ing, probably, the best blankets in the world! 

Gregg, in introducing his remarks relative to their skill in this kind 
of manufacture, holds the followi ing language : 

“They (the } Navajos ) reside in the mi iin range of the Cordilleras, 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles west of Santa Fe, on the 
waters of Rio Colorado of California, not far from the region, accord- 
ing to historians, from whence the A ztecs emigrated to Me »xico; and 
there are man y reasons to suppose them direct descendants from the 
remnant, which remained in the north, of this celebrated nation of 
antiquity. Although they live in rude jacales, somewhat resembling 
the wigwams of the Pawnees, yet, from time immemorial, they have 
excelled all others in their original manufactures; and, as well as the 


* Moguies, they are still distinguished for some exquisite styles o/ 
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cotton textures, and display considerable ingenuity in embroider- 
ing with feathers the skins of animals, according to their primitive 
ractice. They now, also, manufacture a singular species of 
jlanket, known as the Sarape Navajo, which is of so close and 
dense a texture that it will frequently hold water almost equal to 
gum-elastic cloth. It is therefore highly prized for protection 
against the rains. Some of the finer qualities are often sold among 
the Mexicans as high as fifty or sixty dollars each.’’') 

As regards the hypothesis which Gregg advances in the above, 
that the Navajos are the direct descendants of the Aztecs, it is 
possible they may be. But if, as is likely, and as Gregg also sup- 
poses, this ancient people once inhabited the pueblos, now in ruins, 
on the Chaco, how is it that they have retrograded in civilization 
in respect to their habitations, when they have preserved it in their 
manufactures ? 

I know of but two ways to account for it. Either the Navajos 
are descended from a cognate stock, prior to that which built the 

haco pueblos, which stock lived, as the Navajos do now, in lodges 
—and this agrees with the tradition given by Sandoval’) — or, in 
process of time, the cultivable and pastoral portion of the country 
becoming more and more reduced in area, and scattered in locali- 
ty, the people of necessity became correspondingly scattered and 
locomotive, and thus gradually adopted the habitation most suit- 
able for such a state of things—the lodge they now inhabit. 

In regard to the manufacture of cottvn fabrics, in which, accord- 
ding to Gregg, they excel, we observe no evidences at all of this 
species of manufacture among them, nor any signs of the domestic 
culture of the plant from which, rather than from a foreign source, 
they would be most likely to draw the raw material.) 

In regard to the manutacture of plumage, or feather work, they 
certainly display a greater fondness for decorations of this sort 
than any Indians we have seen; but, though they exhibit taste in 
the selection and disposition of this kind of ornament about their 
persons, I saw no exhibition of it in the way of embroidery. 

In respect to the population of the Navajo nation, it has been 
impossible fur me to arrive at anything like an approximation of 
it. Indeed, if the few we have seen bear a proper proportion to 
the whole number contained in the country, the extent of this pop- 
ulation has been greatly exaggerated. But I prefer to beiieve 
that, as a nation, they live much scattered, and that those through 





1) Commerce of the Prairies, vol. I, pages 235 and 286. 
2) Ante, August 28.—Discussion of the origin of the Chaco ruins. 


3) Since writing the above, on inquiry, I learn from Senor Vigil, secretary of 


the province, that the Navajos (he has been in their country) formerly manufac- 
tured a few cotton fabrics from the raw materia', which they were in the habit of 
importing from Santa Fe and other places; but that this species of manutacuetr 
has now almost, if not entirely, ceased. 
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whose precincts we have passed have studiously avoided us. All 
things considered, then, I would estimate the population from eight 
thousand to ten thousand souls: this last number is Gregg’s 
estimate. 

As regards their stock, so far as I could observe, and from what 
the reclaimed Mexican captive before referred to has told me, I 
should say that it consisted mainly of sheep and horses — mules 
and cattle forming but an inconsiderable portion of it. We have 
as yet, however, not fallen upon a drove of either of these animals 
—which the Mexican explains by saying that they have, the better 
to conceal them from the troops, been driven to the mountains. 
Innumerable signs of sheep, however, have been seen by us. Their 
horses, though generally better than those to be seen among the 
New Mexicans, and capable of long and rapid journeys under the 
saddle, are not, in my judgment, near as fine as what [ have seen 
among the Comanches; and in all these cases they are far inferior 
to our own, in point of bulk and power. 

Though not properly embraced by the title of this article, yet, 
the following description of the equipments and bearing of the 
Pueblo soldiers is so graphic and beautiful, and, withal, so credit- 
able to the genius and taste of Lieutenant Simpson that we feel 
constrained to give it a place in our Journal. 

It is very interesting to see the picket-guard, composed entirely 
of Pueblos, gathered around the commanding officer’s tent every 
evening, to receive from him their instructions for the night. Hab- 
ited as they are, with their blankets thrown around them, their 
white turbans (assumed to distinguish them from the enemy, who 
generally wear red) encircling their heads, their rifles lying in 
their arms, or their bows and quivers slung to their backs, their 
attitude that of respectful attention, they present a group of a very 
interesting character. These people possess a great deal of native 
ease and dignity; and in their calm, retlective countenances, I think 
I can perceive a latent energy and power, which it requires only a 
proper political and social condition to develop and make useful. 
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Commencement of the Hanniba! and St‘. Joseph Railroad. 


It affords us a high degree of pleasure to record the fact that 
the ceremony of breaking ground at the eastern terminus of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad was performed at the city of 
Hannibal on the 8d instant. Thus the people of Missouri stand 
pledged before the world to the construction of two great works of 
public improvement which, in point of utility, will compare favor- 
ably with the public improvements undertaken by any of our sister 
states. ‘The present year may be regarded as the beginning of a 
new era in the history of Missouri. She had arrived at a point 
which demanded a powerful effort on her part to surmount: she had 
lost her attractions as a new country, and owing to the want of 
commercial facilities, large districts of her most fertile and pleas- 
ant lands remained comparatively unsettled, and, we rejoice that 
there has been found a sufficient degree of intelligence and enter- 
prise amongst our citizens to remove the obstacles which have 
hitherto hindered our progress. 

Henceforth, if the prosecution of our public works be wisely con- 
ducted, the progress of Missouri will be onward with a gian’t 
stride, and her relation to the great states of the west will be sim- 
ilar to that sustained by New York to those of the east. 

As historians of passing events, we deem it our duty to record 
the names of those who act a conspicuous part in respect to these 
great improvements; and therefore we publish the following details 
of the proceedings at the late rail road celebration at Hannibal. 

Upon the procession arriving at the ground selected for the de- 
livery of the addresses, A. W. Lamb, Esq., the Marshal of the 
Day, for the purpose of a temporary organization, proposed Col. 
R. F. Richmond as President of the Meeting. The motion pre- 
vailed by acclamation. 

The Hon. Wm. M. Cooke moved that L. L. Hawkins, of Pal- 
myra, act temporarily as the Secretary of the meeting; which 
motion, was carried unanimously. 

The president then called upon the Rev. Mr. Rush, to open the 
proceedings of the meeting with prayer. 

On motion of Hon. W. M. Cooke, the President appointed a 
<ommittee of five, viz.: Messrs. E. G. Pratt, of Marion; Pleasant 

{cCann, of Monroe; Harvey Wellman, of Ralls; Thos. E. Thomp- 
gon, of Marion; and John Ralls, of Ralls county, to recommend to 
the meeting permarent officers. The committee retired, and in a 
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short time returned, recommending the following gentlemen as of- 
ficers of the meeting, viz.: Thos. L. Anderson, of Marion, Presi- 
dent. William Newland, of Ralls; John McAfee, of Shelby; Hon. 
G. W. Bower, of Monroe; R. M. Johnson, of Macon; James M. 
Lucas and L. M. Kennett, of St. Louis, as Vice Presidents; and A. 
Bb. Chambers, ef St. Louis; J. P. Ament, of Hannibal, and G. W. 
Jones, of Buchanan, as Secretaries of the Meeting, which report 
was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Hon. W. P. Harrison, Judge Chambers, of Cali- 
fornia, was added to the list of Vice Presidents. 

On taking the Chair, the President (Mr. Anderson) explained 
the object of the meeting in an able, appropriate and eloquent ad- 
dress, which was received with rounds of applause. 


At the clese of the President’s address, he introduced J. B. 
Crocket, Esq., the Orator of the day, who was repeatedly and en- 
thusiastically cheered during the delivery of his address. 

On the conclusion of the address the Hon. Wm. M. Cooke, in 
behalf of the committee on resolutions, made the following report 
which was unanimously adopted. 


Be it resolved by the meeting here assembled, 

1. That the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail 
road will develope the resources of Northern Missouri, invite to 
our State a numerous and valuable immigration from the older 
States, and the continent of Europe; turn into the channels of pro- 
ductive industry, a vast amount of labor now employed in the bu- 
siness of transportation; diffuse more generally throughout the 
interior of the State education and the blessings of social life; form 
an important link in the chain of connexion between the far East 
and the far West, the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; facilitate the 
intercourse between the various members of our Federal Union; 
and tend to make friends and neighbors of those who now denounce 
each other with intemperateness and zeal in proportion to their 
ignorance of each others’ institutions, manners and customs. 

2d. Resolved, That the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is 
a work of vast utility, not only to the State of Missouri, but to the 
nation at large; and that Congress has the power, and that it is 
its duty, to make a liberal appropriation of land in aid of the en- 
terprise. 

3rd. Resolved, That the large grant of lands by Congress, to 
a neighboring State, to aid her in the construction of a railroad, 
authorizes the State of Missouri to rely upon the justice and im- 
partiality of the federal government for a similar grant of lands, 
to aid in the construction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the 
St. Louis and Pacific Railroads; that the lands of the United 
States, in the neighborhood of the contemplated Missouri Railroads. 
will be enhanced in valu2 by the construction of said roads; quite 
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as much as similar lands nave been, or will be, by the construction 
of railroads in any other State; and that every reason which prop- 
erly exists, or has existed, to induce such a grant of lands to any 
other State, exists in regard to the State of Missouri. 

4th. Resolved, That the people of Northern Missouri have 
subscribed liberally to the stock of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, and have expended large sums of money in preparing 
for the construction of said road, relying confidently upon a grant 
of lands by Congress to aid in the work; that they have expected 
such aid not only from the magnitude of the work, and its import- 
ance to the West and to the nation at large, but because similar 
aid has been extended to the State of Illinois under similar cir- 
cumstances, and because a bill to appropriate Jands to aid in con- 
structing the two great Missouri Railroads has twice passed the 
Senate of the United States, by very large majorities, and we are 
assured, would have passed the House of Representatives had it 
been reached on the calender before the necessary adjournment of 
Congress. Looking to the past, we have embarked in the enter- 
prize, relying upon the assistance of the General Government, and 
we still feel assured of that assistance. 

5th. esvlved, That we earnestly urge our Representatives in 
Congress to take prompt and active measures to secure the grant 
aforesaid, and for that purpose, recommend to them to co-operate 
zealously with the friends of the St. Louis and Pacific Railroad. 

6th. Resolved, That such liberality on the part of Congress 
would insure the speedy completion and the permanent prosperity 
of our Railroad, and enable us, with increased confidence, to re- 
commend its stock to capitalists as a profitable investment of money. 

7th. Resolved, That we cannot refrain from expressing our 
gratification at the act of the last Legislature, which so liberally 
extended the credit of our State to the Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
and the St. Louis and Pacific Railroads; and that we tender our 
hearty commendations to those members of the Legislature who 
supported said bill. 

8th. Resolved, That the extent and fertility of the soil of Mis- 
souri, her mineral wealth and facilities for commerce, entitle her, 
if but true to herself, to a high stand among the States of this 
confederacy, and to a position among the first of the Western 
States, and that we hail the commencement of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph and the St. Louis and Pacific Railroads, and the action 
of the State Legislature in relation thereto, as making a new era 
in the history of our State— an era to be signalized by the devel- 
opment of the vast resources of the State, and an exhibition of the 
energies of our people. 

9th. Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to me- 
morialize Congress in behalf of the people of Northern Missouri, 
in accordance with the views expressed in the foregoing resolutions, 
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for the purpose of obtaining a grant of land to aid in the con- 
struction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 

The ceremony of breaking ground was performed by Col. 
Stewart, president of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Com- 
pany, assisted by Jas. H. Lucas, Esq., of St. Louis. 
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FROM THE COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 





COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS FOR THE YEAR 1850-51. 


In pursuance of our custom, regularly observed since the estab- 
lishment of this Review, we furnish the statistics of New Orleans 
Commerce, for the year ending on the 1st of September last, 
being indebted for them to the annual sheet of the Prices Current. 
They are invaluable for preservation in the shape we are in the 
habit of giving them, as well for future reference as present use. 
We shall continue the subject in our next number. 

The value of products received from the interior since 1st Sep- 
tember, 1850, is 106,924,083, against $96,897,873 last year. 
The value of the exports of domestic products, for the year ended 
30th June last, according to the custom house records, was $81, 
216,925, against $71,049,556 last year. Of this amount, $53, 
988,013 was to foreign ports, and $27,228,912 coastwise. The 
value of foreign merchandise exported during the same period was 
only $445,950. The operations of the Branch Mint have been 
greatly extended, the total deposits of gold and silver, for the 
year ended on the 31st July, being $8,107,722, against $4,038, 
341 last year. Of the gold, $8,152,878 was from California. 
The coinage in the same time has been, of gold $8,994,000, and 
of silver $1,050,500—total, $10,044,500. 


The arrivals at New Orleans, for the last five years, have stood— 
Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schooners. Steam Ships. Total, St. Boats, 
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1847—B oo 00 955.0 00. 509. + --4G2--+0e T95 eeeees QOG oo 00e0 QT woeees -2977 
1848-9. «++. TDT oeeee AG2 2000 B75 000000 45GB coccee > ae 2186». 222+ »2873 
1849~"50 ..-654 «+++ 363-6 + BG2-- 000 666 «+006 147 scccee 2192--0000. 2784 
185051. - G15 ee oe 320+. ee BLD cones 104. cecees 190 sees. 2144 ceccees 2918 


A gradual decline will be observed in almost every description 
of vessels. The flat boat arrivals during 1850-51, were 1,261; 
also a decline, as will be seen by our previous volumes. 
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Comparative Arrivals, Exports and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco 
at New Orleans, for ten years, from first Sept. each year to date. 
COTTON—BALES. TOBACCO—HIDES. 


~~ ——— 





Years. - o 
Arrivals. Exports. Stocks. Arr’ls. Exports, Stecks. 


1850—"51.. .. ++ 995,036. - -- - 997,458. «015.590. --64,039-. -- 54.50)... 23.87] 
1849~"50) .-+++. » 83> 723. « oe 838,501 «016,612. «60,304. o 057.955 ++ 014.842 
1848-49 1,142,382... -1,167,303.«--15,480..--52,335.. .52,896....13,293 
1847-48 + 1,213,805. -- 1,201,897 37,401 ...-55,882....60.364-.--14.851 
1006747 00600 - 740,669... -. 724,508... --23,493.. --55,588 oe 0022336 
1845-46 * 1,053,633. .-1,054,857....-6,332..--72,896.---62,045....-17924 
1844-745-... +++ 979,238 --- 984 G16----- 7,556-. ++71,493----68,679....- 7,673 
1843—44.--..+-++ 910,854 -- --895,375-+ ++ 12,934-- --81,435-.--81,249....-4,899 
1842~'43....--1,089,642..-+1,088,870-..--4,700-. --92,509...-69,891..... 1,873 
1843-42... +++ 740,155-+ «+ -749,267-+ ++ +4,428.---67,555.- --68,058..... 9.955 


Comparative prices of Midling to Fair Cotton at New Orleans, on 
the first of each month, during a period of five years—together with 
the total receipts at New Orleans and the total crops of the United 
States. 

1850-51 1849-50 1846-49 1847-48 1846-417 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

September---- 9 a@ 11 «++ 9 @ 1)4-+-+ BE a —----108 a 12 --- Tha 9 

October -+++++ 123 a 135..- 97 @ 12 eoee SL aT coool 82 a 1 

November... 134 a 141--. OF @ 11 eee 5 a 6 eee 104 

December---- 13} a 14 ---10) @ 11]}--+- 5 @ Oj---- a 10} 

January + 123 @ 14}---1O} @ L1fees+ Bf a Gheeee a 11 

February----+ 12} a 133---114 @ 123---- a 13 

March -----+- - 10} a 13 ---103 @ 12}---- a il 

April-+++ +++. - 105 a J2}---108 a 12 «++. 3 a 11} 
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Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Rec’ts N. O--- 1,053,633.-+++ 7T97,387--++ -1,100.636.--+1,188,733..-- 707.394 
Crop of U. S- «+ 2,350,537 «+++ 2,096,706 «+++ 2,700,000 ---+2,350,000- +++ 1,800,000 


Comparative Prices of Sugar on the Levee on the first of eack month, 
for Five Years, 
185051. 1849-"50. 1818-49. 1847-48, 1846-47 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. nts 
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Comparative Prices of Molasses on the Levee, cn the first of each 
month, for Five Years. 
1850-"51. 1849-50, 1838-49, 1847-48. 1846.47 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Septe:nber-----20 a 32 ---10 a 20 ---15 a 20 --.28 a 32 ..-15 a 22 
October «+++. «20 a 32 -10 a 20 ---17 a 2] ---98 a 3B ..-20 a 95 
November «+++» 25) a 254---24 a 244..-231 a 24 ---221 a 23 -..96 a 264 
December ----- 234 a 24 ---204 @ 203.--194 a 20 ---19} a 19}---23 a 234 
January ++eere + 18 a 24 +17 a 19}---18 a 19---17 a 17}---24$ a 25 
) ‘ 2 : i 

February «+++ +23) a 274---15) a 20}---20 a 21h---17 a 19 ---27 a — 
March «---+-.:- 22 a 30 -.--12 a 2141---15 a9 19 .--15 a 21 -29 a 26! 

3 +t 
April++sess «+++ 25 a 33 +--10 a 21 15 al9 .--15 a 21 25 a 29 
May «-++rs eves 25 a 32 10 a 23 124 a 18 ---12 a 16 ---26 a 30 
June + : 25 a 30 ..-21 a 27 ---12 a 181..-12 a 15 ---20 a 30 

2 

July seeeee eee 22 a 30 -.--2d a 33 --- 8 a 18 ---f. a 20 ---26 a 30 
August «--++.--20 a 28 ---20 a 33 ---10 a 20 ---+15 a 20 28 a 3l 
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Railway Share and Stock List. 





RAILROAD BONDS. 


Atlantic and St. Lawrence, 6 per cent........ didetebebeoceudal 8: 
Baltimore and Ohio, 1867 
Boston and Providence 67s, 1855 ........sceccsssecccesceccceecs 101 
Boston and Worcester 6’s, 1855, convertible 
Boston, Concord and Mont. 6’s. 1860, mortgage ............ 873 
Cheshire 6’s, 1860 
Connecticut River 6’s, convertible 
Erie 7’s, 1859 
Erie 7’s, 1868, 
Erie income 7’s 
Hudson River 7’s, 1853 
Michigan Central, convertible, 8’s, 1856........ padncenebicoks 104} 
New York and New Haven 
Norwich and Worcester, mortgage, 1860 
Old Colony, 1854 
Ogdensburg 7’s, 1859 
Portsmouth and Concord 
Passumpsic 6’s, 1859 
Rutland 7’s, 1863 
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“ “1870 
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RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Albany and Schenectady 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Androscoggin and Kennebec 
Joston and Maine 

Boston and Lowell 

Boston and Worcester 

Boston and Providence 
Boston, Concord and Montreal 
Baltimore and Ohio 

Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Cheshire 

Connecticut River 

Delaware and Hudson (canal) 
Eastern. 
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Spirit Glory. 





LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
SPIRIT GLORY. 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR, 


(In continuation.) 

In all these spheres—physical, mental and moral—contemplating 
the Falls of Niagara, King Richard III. or the Martyr at the Stake, 
an analogous feeling of pleasing and dreadful enjoyment thrills 
through, and takes possession of man. 

These qualities of beauty, brilliancy and grandeur, and their 
responsive feelings: love, alarm and awe, which are experienced in 
sensuous life, are also experienced in the high life of the spirit na- 
ture. And they constitute the chief elements of Spirit Glory. 

But while passing from the perception of the worldly, to that of 
the spirit nature, let us take notice of the customary observations 
and the ordinary expressions used in common conversation. <A 
man says, he feels in good spirits, in low spirits, in high spirits, in 
fine spirits, and in various other kinds of spirits; and, when a man 
looks on the face of his fellow-man, he can often see the quality of 
the spirit that possesses him or that is possessed by him, whether 
it be a depressing spirit or an exhilarating spirit, whether a calm 
or an unquiet spirit, whether a dull or a flashing spirit, whether a 
low or lofty, base or noble, a wicked and fiendish, or a good and 
holy spirit. These various qualities of spirit may be seen to ema- 
nate from the eyes and lips, from the whole face, from the tone of 
voice, and from the gestures of the body, and to move on and 
around the features and the gestures, the words and the actions of 
men, so as to give to the face what is commonly called the expression, 
and to the man in general what is commonly called his influence. 

Having thus arrived ata practical point of view of spirit nature: 
it may be repeated that beauty of spirit, brilliancy of spirit, and 
grandeur of spirit, are the main elements that go to compose the 
the glory of spirit. 

Beauty of spirit is that harmonious relation of it, which excites 
the feeling of love, and of those graces which form the beauty of 
spirit, gentleness is one of the most palpable. Gentleness acts with 
a winning charm in awakening the most pleasing emotions, and 
attracting the feelings of the person, on whom it acts, with a mys- 
terious power. Every one owns this power. This grace of gentle- 
ness is felt throughout inanimate nature, as one views the gently 
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waving landscape. Here nothing bold and grand, nothing abrupt 
and brilliant is seen, but every portion bearing an harmonious re- 
lation to every other portion, and as the eye opens upon it, the air 
of gentleness proceeding from the scene awakens pleasing emotions 
exciting the feeling of love in the observer, while he unconsciously 
utters: this is beautiful. 

Claude Lorraine had an eye for such scenes, a heart to feel their 
charm and a genius to paint them. The landscape pictures of 
Claude Lorraine are distinguished by their uniformly varied gentle- 
ness as examples of the purest landscape beauty, and while one 
contemplates his paintings, the spirit of gentleness which arises 
out of, and invests the scene is imparted to the observer: and thus 
he often feels himself filled with a kindred spirit of gentleness, 
which pervading all the faculties of his nature, and placing them 
in harmonious relations with one another; by its influence transfers 
the expression of the spirit of beauty to his features, at the same 
time that it fills his heart with joy. Therefore from inanimate na- 
ture and from works of art, man may receive beauty of spirit. 

Animated nature is filled more fully with objects containing this 
beauty of spirit which gentleness manifests. 

The dove is at the present day, as it was at the beginning of the 
Christian Era an object of peculiar interest in this respect. Gen- 
tleness is the characteristic by which it attracts this interest. This 
spirit of gentleness is the actuating principle of the dove, and it 
is manifested, not only in its graceful motions, but also in the soft 
tones of its voice, and in the mild light of its eyes; and because 
these peculiarities are so essentially the constituents of the spirit 
of beauty, and are possessed in such an inimitable degree by the 
dove, it has become a standard love-producing object. The words 
dove-like eyes, dove-like voice, dove-like manners, are often used, 
to denote the beauty of spirit of the person, by whom it is mani- 
fested, and every one feels the love-exciting expression and influ- 
ence of such a person. From doves then, and from other living 
objects of a kindred character in the animal kingdom, man may 
receive in his nature beautifying and harmonizing influences, which 
acting on, in and thronghout his human nature help in the forma- 
tion and in the building up within him of a high and happy spirit 


nature. 
Among the crowds of men who throng the streets and are met 


in the various walks of life, who is the one that is unanimously 
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pointed out by every member of the human family, as the fincst 
specimen of the race? A genétle-man. The pure meaning of this 
word gentleman. is very different from that adulterated meaning, 
which signifies a man of fashion. The pure meaning, is, a person 
who combines the spirit of gentleness, with the spirit of manliness. 
When a man has grown up under the influences of good-breeding, 
he is supposed to be such a person. 

Some men are gentlemen by nature. But whether this spirit of 
gentleness, which distinguishes this kind of men, be inborn in their 
nature or ingrafted init by good-breeding, is comparatively imma- 
terial to this argument. The title to this virtue may be inherited 
through ‘‘gentle-blood” or purchased by the experience of life, and 
when completely attained, it fills and invests its possessor with a 
spirit of beauty and harmony of character, which makes him the 
most attractive and love-exciting man in the human family. 

Shakspeare used this quality cf gentleness to denote the leading 
trait in the character of Brutus, which he wished to represent as 
one of the most perfect order. 

“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world: This was a man.”? 


Yet there is another and a higher element of spirit beauty, and 

it is seen more preeminently conspicuous in the one who was 

**Last at the cross and earliest at the tomb.”? 
Woman’s element is devotion. Who can deny her superiority to 
man in the grace of person? Who would not affirm for her even a 
higher superiority to him in the grace of spirit? This elegant re- 
finement of soul in woman is manifested most palpably in the in- 
stance of the Holy-Sisterhood. 

“How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot; 

The world forgetting, by t! e world forgot! 

Eternal sunshine of the spotless minc; 


Each prayer accepted, and each wish resigned. 
* ” * . . 7 7 


Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 


And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams; 
. . * * . 7. * 


To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
And melts in visions of eternal day.” 

This high ideal state into which woman’s gentle nature is en- 
rapiured by devotion, is not the only state, in which she wins the 
disinterested love of mankind. But when we view her in the garden 
of the human mind, cultivating the flowers of virtue, training the 
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tendrils of affection, bending the twigs of intellect, inclining them 
all towards a high, a heaven aspiring life; or when we view her in 
a sphere still more material, relieving the afflictions of suffering 
humanity, soothing the sorrow of the sick, and smoothing the pil- 
low of the dying, this trait of devotion imparts to her whole char- 
acter a quality which arouses a feeling of pure angelic spirit love. 

Souls which are freest from sin, are most beautiful, and though 
many spotless fair ones are daily seen moving among the ordinary 
domestic circles, yet that one must be eminently fortunate who, 
surrounded by the contaminating influences of a vain-glerious soci- 
ety, can still cultivate her spirit, and keep it blooming in all the 
true glory of primeval beauty. 

But even their enemies admit that the Holy Sisterhood are most 
sinless, and therefore they may here be presented as the fairest 
examples of beautiful souls, — the real spirit beauties of earth. 

But what can be considered as an element of spirit brilliancy ? 
in harmony with this train of ideas. It may be the last thing that 
would be imagined. As in the exquisite ‘* Paradise and the Peri,’ 
something holier far than the last drop of blood from the heart of 
a patriot dying for his country, was necessary te obtain an entrance 
within the golden gates of the Celestial City, though the blood of 
the patriot is precious in the eye of Heaven, so something that 
contains a quality unalloyed by the smallest particle of a worldly 
nature must be found to constitute a true element of spirit brilliancy. 

This element is sometimes found among the highest, sometimes 
even among the lowest orders of mankind. The Peri found the 


symbol of this element in the eye of a wretched man. 
“By the child’s side in humble prayer. 
* * * * * 
?Tivas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they linger’d yet, 
here fell a light more lovely far, 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek. 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam— 
But well the enraptuar’d Peri knew, 
Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven’s gate to hail that tear, 
Her harbinger of glory near!’ 
The symbol of this same element was seen in the eye of Peter 
who “wept bitterly’? when he repented his denial of Our Lord. 
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Repentance is an element of spirit brilliancy — it is a change in 
the heart, springing from an injury done or a duty undone. This 
change is startling—it is a flash in the heart—and excites the feel- 
ing of alarming astonishment in the moral world, like a flash of 


=) 


wit in the mental, or a flash of fire in the physical world. And 


i 
’ 
a 


though the tear of repentance starts in bitterness it flows in joy 
and ends in rapture. 

To refute a prejudice entertained against a repentant feeling on 
account of its associated bitterness, it is fair to observe, that the 
bitterness experienced in the out-burst of the feeling, is caused by 
the preceding transgression—-being its concentrated consequent 
anguish—which, otherwise, if not thus ended, would 

‘Like a wounded snake drag its slow length along”? 
through life and immortality. This pang is not caused, but only 
occasioned by repentance, which again gives occasion for immedi- 
ate joy in that an offspring is born in the spirit. 

Man thus approaches towards freedom from the burden of his 
transgression, and experiences anticipations of a glorified existence. 

To refute the common idea that repentance is contemptible, it 
may be said, that the amende honorable, ‘among gentlemen’ 
which distinguishes fine souls, is, in itself, only a stepping stone to 
the sphere of the high spirit of repentance. 

The tear of penitence is a gem of glory. 
(Conclusion in December Number.) 
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THE BUD. 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


I 

The bud of Spring by genial powers outspreading, 
Blossoms at length with beauty and perfume, 
But the frost blights it, and its petais shedding,— 
Its flower is go.ie, its fruit is in its tomb. 

II. 
So is it with the bud of tender feeling, 
It blossoms like a sweet and brilliant flower, 
But when cold airs of freezing-temper stealing 
Come o’er it, it is wilted in an hour. 

III. 
Yet still kind ‘nature ’s always germinating,’ 
For when one bud or impulse is destroyed, 
Out comes another, fresh and life creating, 
To bloom, bear fruit and satisfy the void. 
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From the French of M. Viscount de Chateaubriand 





TRANSLATED BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR IN CONTINUATIONs 





RECITAL. 


THE HUNTERS. 


‘It is a singular destiny, my dear son, which unites us. I see in 
thee a civilized man transformed into a savage; thou seest in me 
a savage whom the Great Spirit (I know not for what purpose) 
has wished to civilize. Each of us having entered upon the 
career of life from the two opposite conditions, thou art come to 
repose thyself in my position, and I have been to dwell in thine: 
therefore it is natural for us to have a totally different view of ob- 
jects. Who has gained, or who has lost the most by this change of 
position, thou or I? That is what only the Genii know, among 
whom the one who is least wise has more wisdom than a whole 
world of men. 

‘By the next moon of flowers,"’) it will have been seven times 
ten snows, and three snows more,””) since my mother gave me 
birth on the banks of the Meschacebé. The Spaniards establisk- 
ed themselves a short time previous in the Bay of Pensacola; but 
Louisiana was yet uninhabited by a single pale face. I counted 
scarcely seventeen falls of the leaves, when I marched with my 
Father, the warrior Outalissi, against the Muscogulges, a power- 
ful nation of the Floridas. We united with the Spaniards our 
allies, and joined in battle on one of the branches of the Maubile. 
Areskoui”) and the Manitous did not favor us. The enemies tri- 
umphed ; my Father lost his life; I was wounded twice while de- 
fending him. Oh! why did I not then descend into the region of 
souls !'*) I would have avoided the misfortunes which awaited me 
on the earth. The Spirits ordained otherwise: I was hurried 
away by the fugitives to Saint-Augustin. 

‘In that City, newly built by the Spaniards, I ran the risk of 
being carried off to the mines of Mexico, when an old Castilian, 





15) Month of May. 

16) Snow for year, 73 years. 
17) God of war. 

18) The hell of the heathens, 
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named Lopez, touched by my youth and my simplicity, offered me 
an asylum, and presented me to a sister with whom he lived, un- 


married. 

‘Both entertained towards me the tenderest sentiments. They 
brought me up with great care; they gave me all kinds of teach- 
ers. But after having passed thirty moons at Saint-Augustin, I 
was siezed with an aversion of city life. I was visibly pining 
away; sometimes I remained immovable for hours looking at the 
ridge of the forests far away; sometimes they found me sit- 
ting on the bank of a river which I gazed on with sadness as it 
was flowing along. I painted to myself the woods through which 
that wave had passed, and my soul was completely rapt in the so- 
litude. 

‘Being able no longer to resist the longing desire to return 
amid the desert, one morning I presented myself to Lopez, clad 
with my robes of the savage, holding in one hand my bow and my 
arrows, and in the other my European raiments. I resigned 
them to my generous protector, at whose feet I fell down shedding 
torrents of tears. I bestowed odious epithets upon myself; I ac- 
cused myself of ingratitude. 

‘But in short, I said to him, ‘O my Father! You see it your- 
self : I die, if I regain not the life of the Indian.’ 

‘Lopez, struck with astonishment, wished to dissuade me from 
my inclination. He represented to me the risks which I ran in 
exposing myself to fall again in the hands of the Muscogulges. 
But seeing I was resolved to encounter every hazzard, melting in 
tears, and clasping me in his arms: ‘Go, he cried aloud, child of 
‘nature, regain that independence of man, of which Lopez does not 
‘wish to rob thee. If 1 myself were younger, I would go with 
‘thee to the desert, of which I also have lovely recollections, and 
‘I would replace thee in the arms of thy mother. When thou art 
‘in thy forests, think sometimes of that old Spaniard who gave 
‘thee hospitality, and be mindful, in entertaining love towards thy 
‘kind, that the first proof thou hast received of the human heart 
‘was wholly in its favor.’ Lopez ended with a prayer to the God 
of the Christians, to whom I had refused to yield devotion; and 
we parted mourning. 

‘I was soon punished for my ingratitude. My inexperience mis- 
led me in the woods, and I was taken by a party of Muscogulges 
and Seminoles, as Lopez had warned me. I was recognized as a 
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Natchez by my robe and the plumes which adorned my head. 
They bound me with thongs, though lightly, on account of my 
youth. Simaghan, the chief of the band, wished to know my 
name; I replied: ‘I call myself Chactas, son of Outalissi, son 
‘of Miscou, who have scalped more than a hundred Muscogulgian 
‘heroes.? Simaghan said to me: ‘Chactas, son of Outalissi, son 
‘of Miscou, gladden thy heart ; thou shalt be burned at the great 
‘village.’ I replied: ‘See it well done,’ and I chanted my death- 
song. 

‘Prisoner as I was, I could not, during several days, restrain 
my admiration of my enemies. The Muscogulge, and especially 
his ally, the Seminole, breathes the air of gaiety, love and content- 
ment. His step is light, his approach open and serene. He 
speaks often, and with fluency; his language is harmonious and 
easy. Even old age cannot wrest from the Sachems that joyous 
simplicity: like the old birds of our woods, they also mingle their 
old songs with the new airs of their young offspring. 

‘The women who accompanied the band disclosed a tender pity 
and an amiable curiosity for my youth. They questioned me 
about my mother, about the earlier days of my life; they wished 
to know whether my cradle of moss had been hung on the bloom- 
ing branches of the maple, whether the breeze waved me close by 
the nest of the little birds. A thousand other questions followed 
in regard to the condition of my heart; they asked me if I had 
seen a white deer in my dreams, and if the trees of the secluded 
valley had counselled me to fall in love. I answered the mothers, 
the daughters and the wives of the men with natvete; I said to 
them: ‘You are the charm of day, and night loves you like the 
‘dew. Man parts from your womb, to hang upon your breast and 
‘on your lips ; you know the magic words which soothe every sor- 
‘row. Hear what she told me, who put me in the world, and who will 
‘return to me no more! She told me often that virgins were mys- 
‘terious flowers, which might be found in solitary places.’ 

‘These words of praise pleased the women greatly; they heaped 
upon me all kinds of presents; they brought me cream of wal- 
nuts, sugar of maple, sagamite,"”) hams of bears, skins of bea- 
vers, shell-work to adorn me, and mosses for my bed. They 





19) A kind of pastry of Indian corn. 
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sang, they laughed with me; and then the tears gushed from their 
eyes, while thinking that I should be burned. 

‘One night as the Muscogulges had pitched their tents on the 
verge of the forest, I was seated near a war-fire with the hunter 
charged to guard me. Suddenly I heard the rustling of a robe in 
the grove, and a woman half veiled came and seated herself by 
my side. Tears rolled from underneath her eye-lashes; by the 
light of the fire, a small golden crucifix glittered on her bosom. 
She was regularly beautiful; on her face the mysterious union of 
virtue and passion was visible, and its charm was irresistible. To 
this she united the most tender graces; an extreme sensibility, 
blended with a profound melancholy beamed in her glance; her 
smile was heavenly. 

‘I thought it was the Virgin of the last loves; that virgin 
who is sent to the prisoner of war to enchant his tomb. Under 
this impression, I said to her, stammering, and with an agitation 
which however was not occasioned by the fear of the funeral pile ; 
‘Virgin, you are worthy of the first loves, and you are not made 
‘for the last. The emotions of a heart which will soon cease to 
‘beat will respond imperfectly to the emotions of your own. How 
‘can death and life be blended? You make me regret the light 
‘of life too much. May some other one be happier than I, and 
‘may long embraces unite the vine and the oak!’ 

‘The young girl than said to me: I am not the Virgin of the 
‘Jast loves ; art thou a Christian?’ I anwered that I had never 
betrayed the Genii of my hut. At these words the Indian woman 
was agitated with an involuntary emotion. She said to me: ‘I 
‘pity thee for being but a wicked idolater. My mother made me 
‘a Christian; my name is @ala, daughter of Simaghan of the 
‘golden bracelets, and chief of the warriors of this band. We are 
‘on our way to Apalachucla where thou wilt be burned.’ While 
pronouncing these words, Atala arose and departed. 

‘Here Chactas was constrained to interrupt his recital. His re- 
collections rushed in crowds on his soul, His withered cheeks 
were deluged with tears from his extinguished eyes: such two 
sources, concealed in the deep darkness of the earth, disclose 
themselves by the streams which they allow to gush from them, 
and flow filtering among the rocks. 

‘O, my son, he resumed at last, thou seest that Chactas is fa, 
from being wise, notwithstanding his far-famed wisdom. Alas, 
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my dear child, men may be blind, yet still they can weep! Many 
days rolled by ; the daughter of the Sachem returned each evening 
to speak tome. Sleep had fled from my eyes, and Atala was in 
my heart, as the memory of the couch of my fathers. 

‘On the seventeenth day of the march, near the time when the 
mist arises from the water, we entered on the great Savanna Ala- 
chua. Itis environed by hillocks, which, flying one after the other, 
while elevating themselves to the clouds, sustain sloping forests of 
copalmes, of lemon-trees, of magnolias and of holm-oaks. The 
chief raised the shout of arrival, and the band encamped at the 
foot of the hillocks. They bound me some distance off, close by 
the side of one of those natural wells, so famous in the Floridas, 
I was fastened to the foot of a tree; a warrior watched impatient- 
ly near me. Only a few moments were spent in this spot, when 
Atala appeared under the /iguidambars of the fountain. ‘Hun- 
ter, said she to the Muscogulgian hero, if you wish to chase the 
roe-buck, I will guard the prisoner.’ The warrior leaped with 
joy at these words of the daughter of the chief; he rushed to the 
summit of the hill, and prolonged his steps in the plain. 

‘Strange contradiction of the heart of man! I who had so 
earnestly desired to say mysterious things to her whom I loved al- 
ready like the sun, now amazed and confounded, I believe that I 
would have preferred to be cast to the crocodiles of the stream, 
than to find myself thus alone with Atala. The daughter of the 
desert was also agitated as much as her prisoner ; we kept a deep si- 
lence; the Genii of love had deprived us of words, At last Atala, 
making an effort, said these: ‘Warrior, you are very slightly 
‘bound, you can easily make your escape.’ At these words, bold- 
ness returned on my tongue; I replied: ‘Slightly bound, O wo- 
man—!’ I knew not how to finish. Atala wavered some mo- 
ments; then she said: ‘Save yourseif!? And she loosened 
me from the trunk of the tree. I seized the rope; I put it back 
in the hand of the strange girl, while forcing her beautiful fingers 
to hold the band which fettered me. ‘Take it back! take it back!’ 
I cried aloud.—‘You are a madman,’ said Atala with an agitated 


‘voice. Unhappy man! dost thou not know that thou wilt be 


‘burned? What dost thou expect? Knowest thou not I am the 
‘daughter of a formidable Sachem ?—There was a time, replied I, 
‘with tears, when I also was borne in a beaver robe, on the should- 
‘ers of a mother. My father also had a beautiful hut, and his 
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‘roe-bucks drank the waters of a thousand torrents: but now I 
‘wander homeless. When I die no friend will put a strip of grass 
‘over my body, to protect me from the flies. No one cares for the 
‘corpse of an unfortunate stranger.’ 

‘These words softened Atala. Her tears fell in the fountain : 

‘Ah! resumed I with animation, if your heart would speak like 
‘mine! Is not the desertfree? Have the forests no folds where we 
‘may be concealed? Is it indeed necessary for children of the 
‘wigwams to have so many things in order to be happy? O 
‘maiden lovelier than the first dream of the bride-groom! O my 
‘dearly beloved! dare follow my steps.’ Such were my words. 
Atala with a tender voice answered me: ‘My young friend you have 
‘learned the language of the whites ; it is easy to deceive an In- 
‘dian maid—‘ What! I cried out, do you call me your young friend! 
‘Ah! if a poor slave’ * * *—‘Well’ said she leaning on me, ‘a 
poor slave? * * * With ardor I resumed: ‘Only one kiss,assur- 
ance of thy faith!” Atala heard my prayer. As a fawn seems 
to hang on the flowers of the blooming vines which it grasps with 
its delicate lips in the declivities of the mountains, thus I remain- 
ed hanging on the lips of my tenderly beloved. 

‘Alas! my dear son, pain touches close by pleasure. Who 
could have believed that the moment when Atala gave me the 
first pledge of her love would be the very same in which she would 
destroy my hopes? Blanched locks of old Chactas, what was 
your astonishment when the daughter of the Sachem pronounced 
these words: ‘Beautiful prisoner, I have madly yielded to thy 
‘desire ; but where will this passion lead us? My religion sepa- 
‘rates me from thee forever * * * Oh my mother! What hast 
‘thou done * * *’ Atala was suddenly silent, and restrained a 
mysterious, fatal secret, just as it was escaping from her lips. 
Her words plunged me in despair. ‘Ah! thenI cried out, I will be 
‘as cruel as you. I will not fly. You shall see me in the picture 
‘frame of fire; you shall hear the groans of my flesh, and you 
‘shall be full of joy.’ Atala clasped my hands between both of 
hers. ‘Poor young idolater, she exclaimed, thou dost truly excite 
‘my pity! Thou desirest then that I may weep all my heart 
‘away? What an affliction is it that I cannot fly with thee! Un- 
‘fortunate was the womb of thy mother, O Atala! Why didst 
‘thou not cast thyself to the crocodiles of the fountain! 

‘At that very moment, the crocodiles, at the approach of sunset, 
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began to make the air ring with their roarings. Atala said to me: 
‘Let us quit these spots.’ I hurried away the daughter of Simag- 
han to the foot of the hills which formed gulfs of verdure as their 
promontories sloped into the Savannas. Grandeur and repose per- 
vaded the desert. The stork clamored around his nest ; the woods 
resounded with the monotonous song of the quail, the whistling of 
the paroquets, the bellowing of the bisons and the neighing of the 
Seminolean ponies. 

‘Our walk was almost mute. I marched by the side of Atala; 
she held the end of the cord, which I had forced her to take back. 
Sometimes we shed tears, sometimes we tried to smile. A glance 
sometimes raised to heaven, sometimes fixed to the earth; an ear 
listening to the music of the birds, a gesture towards the setting 
sun, a hand tenderly pressed, a bosom palpitating by turns, by 
turns tranquil: the names of Chactas and of Atala gently repeat- 
ed at intervals * * * OQ first walk of love, the memory of thee 
must be all powerful, since after so many years of misfortune you 
agitate again the heart of old Chactas! 

‘How incomprehensible are mortals agitated by passions. I 
had just abandoned the generous Lopez, I had just exposed my- 
self to every danger in order to be free; in an instant the glance 
of a woman had changed my tastes, my resolutions, my thoughts! 
Forgetting my country, my mother, my wigwam and the frightful 
death which awaited me, I became indifferent to every thing that 
was not Atala. Without power enough to raise myself to the 
reason of man, I had fallen back suddenly into a kind of infancy ; 
and, far from being able to avoid the evils which awaited me, it 
was almost necessary that some one should feed me, and guard me 
in my sleep. 

‘It was therefore all in vain that after our excursion in the Sa- 
vanna, Atala, casting herself at my knees, urged me anew to 
leave her. I protested to her that I would return alone to the 
camp, if she refused to tie me again to the foot of my tree. She 
was obliged to satisfy me, hoping to persuade me at another 


time. 


‘The next day after this, which decided the destiny of my life, 
they halted in a valley, not far from Cuscowilla, the capital of the 
Seminoles. These Indians, leagued with the Muscogulges, formed 


with them the confederation of the Creeks. The daughter of the 
land of palms visited me at midnight. She led me into a great 
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forest of pines, and renewed her prayers to induce me to fly. 
Without making any reply, I took her hand in my hand, and I 
forced that thirsty hind to wander with me in the forest. The 
Genii of the air shook their blue locks, embalmed with the per- 
fume of the pines; and we breathed the delicate odor of amber 
which the crocodiles exhaled in their bed under the tamarinds of 
the streams. The moon shone forth from a spotless azure, and 
her pearly tinted light descended on the vaguely determined ridge 
of the forests. No sound was heard, except a mysterious distant 
harmony which reigned in the depth of the woods: one might say 
that the soul of the solitude sighed throughout the whole body of 


the desert. 

‘Through the trees we perceived a young man who, holding a 
torch in his hand, resembled the Genius of Spring coursing 
through the forest to reanimate nature. It was a lover who was 
going to receive his doom at the wigwam of his mistress. 

‘If the virgin extinguish the torch, she accepts the offered 
vows, if, without extinguishing it, she veils herself she rejects a 


spouse. 
‘The warrior while gliding in the shadows, with a demi-tone 


chanted these words : 

‘I will outstrip the foot of day on the summit of the mountains, 
‘to seek my lonely dove amid the wild oaks of the forest.’ 

‘I have bound around her neck a lace of porcelaines,”) there 
‘are three red berries for my love, three violet for my fears, three 
‘blue for my hopes.’ 

‘Mila has the eyes of an ermine, and the light locks of a field of 
‘rice; her mouth is a rosy shell work, trimmed with pearls; her bosom 
‘is like two spotless little kids, born the same day, of one mother.’ 

‘May Mila extinguish this torch! May her mouth cast upon it 
‘a voluptuous shadow! I will fertilize her womb. The hope of the 
‘country shall hang upon her teeming breast, and I will smoke my 
‘calumet of peace around the cradle of my son.’ 

‘Ah! let me outstrip the foot of day on the summit of the mount- 
‘ains, to seek my lonely dove amid the wild oaks of the forest!’ 

‘Thus sang the young man, whose tones carricd trouble to the 
bottom of my soul, and changed the countenance of Atala. Our 
united hands trembled in one another. But we were diverted from 
this scene by a scene not less dangerous for us. 
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‘We passed near by the tomb of an infant, which marked the 
boundary of two nations. It was placed by the side of the path, 
according to custom, so that young married women, while going 
to the fountain, might attract in their bosom the soul of the inno- 
cent creature, and restore it to the country. At that moment there 
were seen women just married, who, entertaining the sweet longings 
of maternity, were seeking, with lips barely open, to catch the soul 
of the little infant, which they thought they saw wandering among 
the flowers. The real mother then came to lay down a bundle of 
Indian corn and white flower-de-luce on the tomb. She sprinkled 
the earth with her milk, seated herself on the moist grass, and 
talked to her infant in a plaintive tone. 

‘Why do I mourn thee in thy cradle of earth, O my new-born ? 
‘When the little bird grows large, it must seek its own food; and it 
‘finds in the desert many bitter berries. Thou at least knowest 
‘nothing of tears; thy heart at least has never been exposed to the 
‘consuming breath of man. The bud, that withers ere it blossoms, 
‘passes away with all its perfumes, like thee, O my child, with all 
‘thy innocence. Happy are they who die in their cradle! they 
‘have known only the kisses and the smiles of a mother!’ 

‘Already subdued by our own heart, we were overwhelmed by 
these images of love and of maternity, which seemed to pursue us 
in these enchanted solitudes. I transported Atala in my arms to 
the depth of the forest, andI said things to her, which I would 
strive in vain to-day to find upon my lips. The wind of the south, 
my dear son, loses its warmth while passing over mountains 
of ice. The memories of love in the heart of an old man are like 
the fires of day reflected by the calm orb of the moon, when the 
sun is gone to rest, and when silence hovers over the wigwam of 
the Savages. 

‘What could save Atala? What could hinder her from yielding to 
nature? Doubtless, nothing but a miracle; and that miracle was 
performed. The daughter of Simaghan had recourse to the God 
of the Christians ; she cast herself upon the earth, and uttered a 
fervent orison, addressed to her mother and to the Queen of virgins. 
From that moment, O René, I conceived a wondrous idea of that 
religion, which, in the forests, perfectly secluded from every eye, 
could lavish thousands of gifts upon the unfortunate; of that relig- 
ion, which, opposing its power to the torrent of passions, was ca- 
pable alone to resist them, when all things favored them, the secrecy 
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of the woods, the absence of men, and the fidelity of the shades! 
Ah! how divinely appeared before me, the simple Savage, the 
ignorant Atala, who, falling on her knees before the trunk of an 
old pine, as at the foot of an altar, offered to her God vows for an 
idolatrous lover! Her eyes raised towards the star of night, her 
cheeks brilliant with the tears of religion and of love, beamed with 
an immortal beauty. Often she seemed just taking her flight to 
the skies; often I thought, I saw, descending on the rays of the 
moon, and heard, in the branches of the trees, those Genii which 
the Christian’s God sends to the hermits of the rocks, when he de- 
sires to call them back to himself. I was afflicted at the scene, 
for I feared that Atala had only a short time to stay upon the earth. 

‘Yet she shed so many tears, she manifested so much misery, 
that I was on the point of yielding and quitting her, while the 
scream of death rung through the forest. Four men armed rushed 
upon me; we had been discovered; the war-chief had given the 
order to pursue us. 

‘Atala who resembled a queen in the pride of her bearing, dis- 
dained to speak to these warriors. She darted a haughty glance 
at them, and surrendered herself to Simaghan. 

‘She could obtain no favor. They redoubled my guards, they 
multiplied my bonds, they separated me from my sweetheart. Five 
nights rolled by, and we saw Apalachucla, located on the bank of 
the river Chata-Uche. They crowned me immediately with flowers; 
they painted my face with azure and vermillion; they fastened pearls 
to my nose and to my ears, and they put in my hand a chichikoué.” ) 

‘Arrayed thus for the sacrifice, I entered into Apalachucla amid 
the reiterated clamors of the crowd. All hope of life was lost, 
when suddenly the roar of a conch was heard; and the Mico, or 
chief of the nation, ordered them to meet in council. 

‘Thou knowest, my son, the torments with which the savages in- 
flict their prisoners of war. Christian Missionaries, at the peril of 
their life, and with a charity that is never weary, have succeeded, 
among many nations, in substituting a slavery somewhat mild, in 
the stead of the horrors of the wood pile of death. The Musco- 
gulges had not yet adopted that custom; but a numerous party had 
declared in its favor. The Mico convoked the Sachems to pro- 
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nounce upon this important affair. They led me to the place of 
their deliberations. 

‘Upon an isolated mound, not far from Apalachucla, the pavilion 
of Council was built. Three circles of columns formed the elegant 
architecture of this rotunda. The columns were of cypress burn- 
ished and sculptured; they increased in length and breadth, and 
diminished in number, in proportion as they approached the centre, 
marked by a single pillar. From the top of this pillar rolls of 
bark starting out passed around the tops of the other columns, 
covering the pavilion in the form of an open-worked fan. 

‘The Council assembled. Fifty old men in robes of beaver, ranged 
themselves around on a species of benches placed facing the door 
of the pavilion. The great chief is seated in the center of this as- 
sembly, holding in his hand the calumet of peace, half stained for 
war. At the right of the old men are placed fifty women, decked 
with a robe of swan-plumes. The chiefs of war, having a toma- 
hawk”) in their hand, and a hawk-feather on their head, arms and 
breast dyed with blood, take the left side. 

‘At the foot of the central column, the council fire is burning. 
The first Juggler, surrounded by eight guardians of the temple, ar- 
rayed in long robes, and wearing on his head a straw-stuffed owl, 
pours the balm of copalme on the flame, and offers a sacrifice to 
the sun. This triple range of old men, of matrons, of warriors ; 
these priests, these clouds of incense, this sacrifice; every thing 
tends to give an imposing appearence to this Council. 

‘I was standing bound, in the midst of the assembly. The sacri- 
fice ended, the Mico began the talk, and with simplicity explained 
the cause that convened the Council. He threw a blue belt on the 
floor, in testimony of what he had just said. 

Then a Sachem of the tribe of the Eagle arose and thus spoke : 

‘‘My Father Mico, Sachems, matrons, warriors of the four tribes 
‘of the Eagle, of the Beaver, of the Snake and of the Tortoise, let 
‘us change nothing of the customs of our ancestors; let us burn 
‘the prisoner, and let us not soften our hearts. That which is 
‘proposed to you is a custom of the whites ; it can be only perni- 
‘cious. Cast the red wampum which expresses my words. I have 
‘spoken !” 

‘And he threw a red belt in the assembly. 





21) The hatchet. 
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A matron arose, and spoke : 

‘My father of the Eagle, you have the spirit of a fox, and the 
‘prudent slowness of a tortoise. I wish to polish the chain of 
‘friendship with you, and together let us plant the tree of peace. 
‘But let us change the customs of our ancestors wherever they are 
‘evii. Let us have slaves who cuitivate our fields, and let us hear 
‘no longer the shrieks of prisoners, which send pangs to the hearts 
‘of mothers. I have spoken.’ 


(Contiauation forthcoming.) 


A GLEAM OF YOUTH. 


BY DIDYMUS. 


The golden dreams, the glowing thoughts, 
The dreams and thoughts my boyhood knew, 
When all was warn, serene and bright, 
Wichout a cloud of sombre hue: 
When all around, the earth, the air, 
Seem’d with melodious music fill’d ; 
And things esteem’d as trifles now, 
My lively soul with rapture thrill’d:— 
Those blissful dreams of careless days ; 
Those finer feelings, one by one, 
Have left me as the sparkling dew 
Before a melting summer sun: 
The chilling cares of busy life 
Have hushed the uncongenial strings— 
The music-fountains of the heart— 
From whence its sweetest breathing springs, 
And all is dark: Maturer years 
With sober pleasures may be rife, 
But give, O give me back once more 
The feelings of my early life. 


A THOUGHT. 


SELECTED. 


I am apt to think, the man 
That could surround the sum of things and spy 
The heart of God, aad secrets of his realm, 
Would speak but love. With him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology. 
GAMBOLD. 
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Random Thoughts by an Occasional Writer. 


GREATNESS OF CHARACTER.—No. m1. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 

Ignorance is the great arch-enemy of man, whether we regard 
him in his collective or indiyidual capacity. It has revers ed the 
decrees of providence in his behalf, and degraded him in the scale 
of being. 

For whereas he was created equal with his fellow men, and 
endowed by his creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness: it has made him the victim of fraud, 
chicanery and crime, covered his eyes with a film and lifted over 
him a scourge. 

Approaching him in the light of his dearest interests, it has de- 
ceived, misled and betrayed him. 

It has ever taught him he was wisest when he was most foolish. 

It has called tyranny and oppression by the sacred name of pa- 
triotism ; and confounded the holy cause of religion with the con- 
temptible mummery of cabalistic jugglers and priests. 

As long as he acknowledged its dominion, it was in vain that he 
sought a remedy in other quarters. 

It was in vain, that, often goaded to despair, he rose like the 
strong man in his wrath, and precipitated a common vengeance 
on his foes: for like the strong man, he was blind, and he brought 
down the same destruction on himself. 

It was in vain, that he fought ten thousand batties on ten thous- 
and fields, to establish his equality; and heralds proclaimed his 
emancipation, and temples were dedicated to gods blind as him- 
self invoking their auspicious countenance and favor. 

Man was still haunted by his unseen enemy. If he resorted to 
strategy he never could elude it, and if for a moment it seemed 
vanquished, it soon returned in some deceitful shape, and took 
a deeper advantage and stronger hold upon him. 

He wanted light. At length light has dawned upon him, the 
light of knowledge, 

The world has been cheered by the wakening beams of that 
light, and groped its way back from the realms of barbarism. 

“If knowled; ge was an essential element in the rising prosperity 
and grandeur ‘of the nations, it is a no less indispensable requisite 
to the formation of a great individual character. 

“Without a genius learning soars in vain, 

And without learning genius sinks again, 

Their force united, crowns the sprightly reign.” 
It must not be understood however that knowledge is greatness. 
It is possible to be very learned, and yet not truly great. 
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The knowledge, therefore, which exerts a great moral influence 
for the good of man, must stand associated with other virtues. 

What avails it to the cause of humanity, that a mighty intellect 
has arrayed itself in armor, and is prepared to wage a successful 
warfare upon the kingdom of darkness, if it can be bribed or 
bought to desert the standard of truth, or.to turn its powers 
against it. 

What avails it, that Hercules is bowing himself at the pillars of 
the temple of error so long as it is doubtful to whom the victory 
sha!l enure: whether the old house shall be razed and removed, 
only, that another of broader foundation and more imposing su- 
perstructure may be erected on the same site. 

What avails it, that the tongue is eloquent in the cause of 
virtue, while the life and manners of the man are more eloquent 
in the cause of vice. 

Confidence is the bond of all social intercourse and the vital es- 
sence of every moral influence. 

If she deign to lend her aid to the intelligent advocate of truth 


he must triumph. 

If she deny it, the talents of an angel are vain and powerless. 

It was not the learning and genius alone of Luther, large 
as they undoubtedly were, that triumphed at Worms. Nor 
of Hampden, that established a great principle of liberty in Eng- 
land, since incorporated into all the constitutions of these States. 
Nor of Adams, Hancock, Chase and Franklin, that enabled them 
to display the mysteries and beauties of American independence 
before their admiring countrymen. No, there was a steadfast re- 
liance upon the incorruptible integrity and stainless honor of 
these illustrious men. 

And this was no small part of the means, by which they ac- 
complished the several ends which have come down to us in glori- 
ous association with their names. 

But the question recurs, how was this confidence acquired, that 
through it, such important results might follow. 

How came it to pass, that other men of equal, perhaps superior 
understanding and information, commanded less influence ? 

What qualified them especially to sway the mighty moral power ? 
Was it a sign from heaven? a pillar of cloud by day, of fire by 
night? Nothing of the kind. The whole enigma is solved in 
this: They were honest men. 

This they had testified by lives of purity. They had always 
exhibited to the world a sense of justice that could not stoop to 
betray a trust reposed. 

That would sooner perish than deny its admiration of virtue. 

And more than this: their hearts were moulded to the steady 


purpose as well as the Aigh resolve. 
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Firmness is a virtue that must enter largely into the composi- 
tion of every valuable individual character. 

It is absolutely indispensable to draw out into their proper sphere, 
and develop in their full proportions all the other elements. LIlow 
many persons are there in the world whose intelligence is quite 
sufficient to show them the path of duty, and whose honest natures 
incline them to pursue it, but whose pusillanimity is such that they 
are overcome by every obstacle, real or imaginary. 

By firmness I mean not only a contempt for physical danger 
when duty requires it, but also a disregard of every cause or con- 
sequence calculated to induce a departure from the line of action 
we know to be the right one. 

The soldier is firm who stands by his colors in the hour of 
battle. 

The statesman has the same need of firmness when in the Le- 
gislative hall he finds some unworthy popular clamor to be resisted, 
some deep laid plot of treachery to be exposed, some dear object 
of his own to be sacrificed upon the altar of the public good. 

In fact it has been deemed by some much easier to brave a peril 
of the former than the latter kind. 

It has not unfrequently happened that the man who could dare 
the ‘*bellowing cannon’s mouth” with unblenching resolution, has 
fallen a ready victim to the first moral danger that presented 
itself. 

Tell us we are to be assailed, and we promptly summon all our 
latent energies to our support. 

It may be this is the reason why we more successfully con- 
tend with mere personal perils, while moral dangers more insi- 
dious in their approach, more questionable in their shape, more 
constant in their assaults, more variable in their modes of attack, 
will often undermine and sap the strength of a citadel, which had 
otherwise withstood all the fury of fire and sword. 

Of this truth the conduct of Benedict Arnold is a melancholy 
illustration. Of General Arnold, Dr. Ramsey in his history of 
the Revolution thus speaks : 

‘He had been among the first to take up arms against Great 
‘Britain and to widen the breach between the parent state and the 
‘Colonies. His distinguished military talents had procured him 
‘every honor a grateful country could bestow. Poets and painters 
‘had marked him as a suitable subject for the display of their re- 


‘spective abilities. He possessed an elevated seat in the hearts of 
‘his countrymen, and was in the full enjoyment of a substantial 
‘fame for the purchase‘of which the wealth of worlds would have 
been insufficient.’ 

But withal, General Arnold was a man whose life was not 
governed by principle. Beneath the splendid exterior of patri- 
otism, there lurked an ‘itching palm’ a love of money, and a 
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love of dissipation, which, notwithstanding his reputation, rendered 
his character, in reality, miserably small and contemptible. 

It could not be expected that the man who would resort to paltry 
peculations and frauds upon a quarter-master’s department, could 
stand up longer in defence of his country, than he found his private 
interest in the account. 

So true it is, that virtue is always consistent with herself, and 
that he who is faithless in one respect, should never be trusted in 
another. That such a man, however brilliant his achievements or 
bright his prospects, should eventually terminate his career in in- 
famy, seems to be nothing more nor le ss, than the dictate of that 
eternal justice, which rules in the moral universe of God. 

If the fate of General Arnold suggested no other reflections than 
such as were personal to himself, “the littleness of his character 
would still be strongly marked. 

Aside from all considerations of duty, and looking merely to the 
question of policy, as bearing on the destiny of the individual man, 
how much wiser was the conduct of J oseph Reid, who on receiving 
a letter from the British Commissioner Johnston, attempting to 
bribe him as a member of the continental congress, promptly replied: 
‘I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, the King of Great 
Britain is not rich enough to do it.’ 

Personal integrity is to be maintained by repelling indignantly 
and instantly every insinuation of a base, unworthy motive. 

Once the man pauses, to consider whether he shall perpetrate an 
act he knows must degrade him, his ruin is already effected. On 
the other hand a man may sink in the estimation of the world, he 
may be frowned upon by former friends, his country may turn 
away distrustingly from him, he may even be constrained to ‘wan- 
der upon foreign strands’ and to “break the bitter bread of the 
exile. Yet if he retains in his own breast a consciousness of un- 
sullied purity, he possesses a treasure worth more than all he has 
lost. He carries with him a peace of mind, a calm serenity of 
soul, which will prove a fortress to his happiness, against which the 
storms of adversity may beat and blow in vain. 

Such a man may live like Aristides the Just, to return in some 
dark hour of the public affairs, and by his timely service, make 
glad the bosom of an ungrateful country. 

Let it be conceded, the honest man may not always reach the 
pinnacle of earthly honor. The avenues to that place may be too 
impure for his passage through them ; or the follies of the world 
may have made the prize an imaginary one, unworthy his regard. 
True greatness, it may be remarked, lies not in the vanities of men, 
it is not with the pageant or the pomp, but with the man himself, 
and gifts of place and power can not confer it. 

Some one has asked, what can more enhance the gratification 
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of success, than the reflection of having attained a noble end by 
uoble means. 

But who shall value the soothing powers of that cordial, which 
conscious integrity pours into the wounds of defeat. 

How heavenly soft must the memory of its motives rest upon 
that generous spirit, that has nobly struggled to maintain the cause 
of truth and gone down beneath the reproaches of evil times and 
evil men. 

One such spirit, I fancy, ‘even in the solitude of its fall, shed, 
more luster upon human nature, more reflects the native dignity o 
man, than all the congregated sycophants and parasites, that have 
basked in the popular favor and sunk somewhere bétween a gibbet 
and a throne from Adam down. 

Here then, is the model of the great character, based upon the 
everlasting principles: knowledge, truth and courage. 

Such a character will not only perceive the path of duty plainly 
for himself; but will be able to point it out to others by every 
cogent reason and delightful attraction. 

It is not denied that one differently constituted may attain to tem- 
porary success; but it is believed, that nothing else will bear the 
touch of time. 

It is in view of these grand and interesting features of personal 
character, that the great English dramatist puts into the mouth of 
Norfolk in Richard U. the following sentiment: 

‘A jewel in a ten times b»rred up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.’ 

Boldness of spirit and honesty of purpose are twin stars of the 
same constellation. 

Revolving in that orbit, for which they were intended by Heaven, 
they sail on in bright and glorious unison, reflecting the light of 
each others beams and giving beauty, stability and worth to the 
intelligent mind. 

Separate them, and unlike the Pleiades, they are lost forever. 
The one falls at once from its shining sphere into an abyss of im- 

enetrable darkness. he other with a wild irregular flight rushes 
ae to its ruin and often leaves ruin behind it. 

Mere boldness of spirit when it constitutes the leading feature of 
the character, forms the most despicable of beings. The man is the 
constant victim of his passions. He is grasping, insidious, revenge- 
ful. In whatever sphere he may move; he will be found sacritic- 
ing justice to expediency. In private life, a dangerous friend, an 
ungenerous enemy. In public a soulless tyrant or insinuating dem- 
agogue, as circumstances may advise. 

If unfortunately for mankind genius should lend the im- 
petuosity of its fires to a soul thus eminently endowed, we might 
expect to find him tortured with a restless, a consuming ambition, 
and did occasion offer, seeking to play the ‘game of evnpire:’ and 
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love of dissipation, which, notwithstanding his reputation, rendered 
his character, in reality, miserably small and contemptible. 

It could not be expected that the man who would resort to paltry 
peculations and frauds upon a quarter-master’s department, could 
stand up longer in defence of his country, than he found his private 
interest in the account. 

So true it is, that virtue is always consistent with herself, and 
that he who is faithless in one respect, should never be trusted in 
another. That such a man, however brilliant his achievements or 
bright his prospects, should eventually terminate his career in in- 
famy, seems to be nothing more nor less, than the dictate of that 
eternal justice, which rules in the moral universe of God. 

If the fate of General Arnold suggested no other reflections than 
such as were personal to himself, the littleness of his character 
would still be strongly marked. 

Aside from all considerations of duty, and looking merely to the 
question of policy, as bearing on the destiny of the individual man, 
ow much wiser was the conduct of Joseph Reid, who on receiving 
a letter from the British Commissioner Johnston, attempting to 
bribe him as a member of the continental congress, promptly replied: 
‘I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, the King of Great 
Britain is not rich enough to do it.’ 

Personal integrity is to be maintained by repelling indignantly 
and instantly every insinuation of a base, unworthy motive. 

Once the man pauses, to consider whether he shall perpetrate an 
act he knows must degrade him, his ruin is already effected. n 
the other hand a man may sink in the estimation of the world, he 
may be frowned upon by former friends, his country may turn 
away distrustingly from him, he may even be constrained to ‘wan- 
der upon foreign strands’ and to break the bitter bread of the 
exile. Yet if he retains in his own breast a consciousness of un- 
sullied purity, he possesses a treasure worth more than all he has 
lost. He carries with him a peace of mind, a calm serenity of 
soul, which will prove a fortress to his happiness, against which the 
storms of adversity may beat and blow in vain. 

Such a man may live like Aristides the Just, to return in some 
dark hour of the public affairs, and by his timely service, make 
glad the bosom of an ungrateful country. 

Let it be conceded, the honest man may not always reach the 
pinnacle of earthly honor. The avenues to that place may be too 
impure for his passage through them; or the follies of the world 
may have made the prize an imaginary one, unworthy his regard. 
True greatness, it may be remarked, lies not in the vanities of men, 
it is not with the pageant or the pomp, but with the man himself, 
and gifts of place and power can not confer it. 

Some one has asked, what can more enhance the gratification 
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of success, than the reflection of having attained a noble end by 
uoble means. 

But who shall value the soothing powers of that cordial, which 
conscious integrity pours into the wounds of defeat. 

How heavenly soft must the memory of its motives rest upon 
that generous spirit, that has nobly struggled to maintain the cause 
of truth and gone down beneath the reproaches of evil times and 
evil men. 

One such spirit, I fancy, even in the solitude of its fall, shed, 
more luster upon human nature, more reflects the native dignity o 
man, than all the congregated sycophants and parasites, that have 
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touch of time. 

It is in view of these grand and interesting features of personal 
character, that the great English dramutist puts into the mouth of 
Norfolk in Richard U. the following sentiment : 

‘A jewel in a ten times b«rred up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.’ 

Boldness of spirit and honesty of purpose are twin stars of the 
same constellation. | 

Revolving in that orbit, for which they were intended by Heaven, at 
they sail on in bright and glorious unison, reflecting the light of 
each others beams and giving beauty, stability and worth to the on 
intelligent mind. h: 

Separate them, and unlike the Pleiades, they are lost forever. he 
The one falls at once from its shining sphere into an abyss of im- he 

enetrable darkness. The other with a wild irregular flight rushes 
ae ree to its ruin and often leaves ruin behind it. 

Mere boldness of spirit when it constitutes the leading feature of 
the character, forms the most despicable of beings. The man is the 
constant victim of his passions. He is grasping, insidious, revenge- 
ful. In whatever sphere he may move; he will be found sacrific- 
ing justice to expediency. In private life, a dangerous friend, an 
ungenerous enemy. In public a soulless tyrant or insinuating dem- 
agogue, as circumstatices may advise. 

If unfortunately for mankind genius should lend the im- 
petuosity of its fires to a soul thus eminently endowed, we might 
expect to find him tortured with a restless, a consuming ambition, 
and did occasion offer, seeking to play the ‘game of empire:’ and a | 
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whether in peace or war sustaining about the same relation to so- 
ciety, that a volcano does to the surrounding country, whose im- 
portance is derived only from its power to terrify or destroy, and 
whose light is emitted only to exhibit its desolations. 


MENTION OF DE STAEL. 


During the glorious reign of Napoleon, the French occupied 
themselves chietly with conquests and victories: on that account 
letters were but slightly cultivated, and those who acquired any 
fame by their literary works, distinguished themselves without the 
influence of the sovereign.—At the head of these names, must 
be placed those of Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael, one of 
the most wonderful women that ever lived.— 


D. LEVI, (ALVARES. ) 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGIon oF Honor, &e. ec. 


GERMANY. 
INFLUENCE OF ENTHUSIASM ON HAPPINESS, 


From the French of Madame De Stacl, 


By Bernard A. Pratte, Esq. 


It is time to speak of happiness! I have guarded this word with 
extreme care, because since almost a century, it has been espe- 
cially placed in pleasures so gross, in a life so egoistical, in calcu- 
lations so contracted, that even its image is profaned. But it can 
be said however, with confidence, that of all sentiments, the one 
which procures most happiness, is enthusiasm; the only one which 
gives us satisfaction, the only one which teaches us how to support 
human destiny in all the situations in which our lot may be cast. 
It is in vain that we endeavor to content ourselves with mate- 
rial enjoyments alone; the soul will return from all sides; pride, 
ambition, self-love, all that, it is still the soul although mingled 
with a poisoned breath. What a miserable existence is it, however 
to see men almost as artful towards themselves, as towards others, 
and crushing the generous emotions which spring from the heart, 
us a malady of the imagination, which the open air must dissipate! 
—What a poor existence also is that of many men who are satis- 
fied with not doing any evil, and consider the source of noble actions 
and great thoughts as a species of folly!—They confine themselves 
through vanity, to a tenacious mediocrity, which they could have 
rendered accessible to the lights without, they condemn themselves 
to that monotony of ideas, to that coldness of sentiment, which 
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permits the days to pass by without reaping from them either fruits, 
or progress, or recollections; and if time did not furrow their fea- 
tures, what traces would they have of its passage? Were we not to 
grow old, and die, what serious reflection would ever enter into 
their heads? Some reasoners pretend that enthusiasm disgusts one 
with ordinary life, and that, being unable to remain in that dispo- 
sition, it is better never to have experienced it: and why then have 
they consented to be young, even to live, since these do not always 
last?) Why then have they loved, if such fortune has ever hap- 
pened to them, since death could sever them from the objects of 
their affection? What a sad economy is that of the soul! it has 
been given to us, to be developed, perfected, lavished even for a 
noble end. The more life is stupified, the nearer do we approach 
material existence, and the more, it will be said, do we diminish 
the power of suffering. This argument seduces many men; it 
consists in endeavoring to exist as little as possible. However, in 
degradation, there is always a pang which we cannot account for, 
which pursues us incessantly in secret: ennui, shame and the fa- 
tigue which it causes, are invested by vanity with the form of im- 
pertinence and disdain; but itis very seldom that we settle down 
peaceably into that kind of dry and limited being, which, when ex- 
ternal prosperity abandons us, leaves us without any resources in 
ourselves. Man has a conscience for the beautiful as well as for 
the good, and the privation cf the one makes him feel the void, 
just as the deviation from the other, remorse. 

Enthusiasm is accused of being fleeting; it would be too happy 
an existence, could we retain such beautiful emotions; but it is be- 
cause these are easily dissipated, that we ought to busy ourselves 
to preserve them. Poetry and the fine arts serve to develop in us 
that happiness of illustrious origin, which buoys up the dejected 
hearts, and substitutes for that uneasy satiety of life, the habitual 
sentiment of the divine harmony of which nature and ourselves 
form a part. There is no duty, no pleasure, no sentiment, which 
does not borrow from enthusiasm [ know not what prestiges 
agreeing with the pure charm of truth. 

All men rush to the rescue of their country, when circumstances 
require it; but if they be inspired by the enthusiasm of their coun- 
try, by what beautiful emotions are they actuated! The land which 
gave them birth, the land of their forefathers, the sea which bathes 
the rocks,*) old associations, cherished hope, everything rises up 
before them as a call to the field, every pulsation of their heart is 
a thought of love and pride. That land is the gift of God to men 
who can defend it, and to women who for it, are ready to surrender 
to danger their brothers, their husbands and their sons. At the 
approach of the perils which menace it, a fever without chill or delir- 





*) It is easy to perceive that I intend, by this phrase or by those which follow 
to designate England; in fact I never could speak of war with enthusiasm, wit! - 
out representing it as that of a free nation fighting for its independence. De Stasl. 
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jum, quickens the course of the blood in the veins; every effort in 
such a contest springs from the most profound internal devo- 
tion.—On the visage of those generous citizers nothing is seen at 
first but the greatest calm; there is too much dignity in their emo- 
tions for outward demonstrations, but the moment the signal is 
heard, the national flag floating in the air, you will see those looks 
which were formerly so sweet, and ready to become so at the view 
of misfortune, all of a sudden animated by a holy and terrible 
will! Wounds and blood even will no longer cause any shuddering; 
it is no Jonger a pang, it is no longer death, it is an offering to the 
God of armies; no regret, no uncertainty, mingle themselves then 
with the most desperate resolutions. And when the heart is ab- 
sorbed in its object, we experience the highest enjoyment of exist- 
ence. When man divides his devotions, he feels life only as an 
affliction; and if, of all sentiments, enthusiasm produces the most 
happiness, it is because it unites more than any other all the forces 
of the soul in one common focus. 

The labors of the mind seem to many writers an occupation al- 
most entirely mechanical, and which fills up their lives as any other 
business; it is still something to prefer that one; but do such men 
have an idea of the sublime bliss of thought, when it is animated 
by enthusiasm? Do they know to what degree we are penetrated 
with hope, when we believe that by the gift of eloquence we are 
manifesting a profound truth, a truth which forms a generous bond 
of union between us and all the souls sympathizing with ours ? 
Writers without enthusiasm, know nothing about a literary career, 
except of critics, rivalries, jealousies and all that which menaces 
tranquility, when we mingle with the passions of men; those attacks 
and those acts of injustice sometimes do harm; but can the true, 
the real enjoyment of talent be altered? When a book appears, 
what happy moments has it not already procured to the one who 
wrote it from his heart, and as an act of his worship! How many 
tears full of mildness has he not, in his sclitude, shed over the 
mysteries of life, of love, of glory and of religion! Finally, in his 
reveries, has he not enjoyed the air, like a bird; the waters, like a 
thirsty hunter; the fiowers, like a lover who fancies he is still 
breathing the perfumes which surround his mistress? In the world 
one feels oppressed by his faculties, and often suffers on account of 
being the only one of his nature, in the midst of so many beings 
who live at so little cost; but the creative talent satisfies, for some 
time at least, al] our desires; it bas its riches and its crowns, it 
offers to our view the luminous and pure images of an ideal world, 
and its power extends sometimes even to make us hear in our hearts 
the voice of a cherished object. 

Do those not possessed of an enthusiastic imagination believe 
that they know the world, do they believe they have ever traveled? 
Do their hearts beat responsive to the echoes of the mountains ? 
Have they felt themselves imbued with the gentle languor of the 
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southern air? Do they understand the diversity of countries, the 
accent and the character of foreign idioms? Do they perceive in 
the popular songs and national dances the manners and the ge- 
nius of a country? Is one single sensation enough to awaken within 
them a train of associations ¢ 

Can nature be felt by men without enthusiasm? Can they com- 
mune with her about their cold interests, their miserable desires ? 
What do the sea and the stars answer to the narrow vanities of 
each man during each day? But if our soul is moved, if it looks 
for a God in the universe, if even it wishes for more glory and love, 
there are clouds which speak to it, torrents which may be ques- 
tioned, and the wind in the heath seems tc deign to tell us some- 
thing of that which we love. 

Men without enthusiasm think they have a taste to enjoy the 
fine arts; they love the elegance of luxury, they wish to be judges 
of music and painting, so as to speak with grace, and even with 
that tone of superiority which belongs to a man of the world, 
whether the subject under discussion be of imagination or nature ; 
but all their dry pleasures, what are they in comparison with those 
of genuine enthusiasm? What emotion arises within one’s 
bosom while contemplating the look of Niobé, of that calm and 
terrible grief which seems to accuse the gods of having been jeal- 
ous of the happiness of a mother! What a consolation the appear- 
ance of beauty occasions! For beauty belongs also to the soul, 
and the admiration which it inspires is noble and pure. To admire 
the Apollo, is it not necessary to feel in one’s self a kind of price 
which tramples under foot all the serpents of earth? Is it not ne- 


cessary to be a Christian in order to appreciate the expression of 


the Madonnas of Raphael and of the Saint Jerome of Dominichino? 
to re-discover the same expression in the enchanting grace and in 
the dejected countenance, in the brilliant youth, and in the disfig- 
ured features; the same expression which emanates from the soul 
and shoots, like a celestial ray, athwart the aurora of life or the 
shadows of advanced age. 

Is there any music for those who are incapable of enthusiasm ? 
A certain habit renders harmonious sounds necessary for them, 
they enjoy them as they do the flavor of fruits, the variety of col- 
ors; but does their entire frame tremble like a lyre, when the silence 
of midnight is suddenly agitated by songs or by those instruments 
which resemble the human voice? Have they then felt the mystery 
of existence, in that tender spell which reunites our two natures, 
and blends the sensations and the soul in one common rapture ? 
Have the palpitatidas of their hearts moved in unison with the 
rhythm of the music? Has an emotion overwhelmingly charming 
brought to their eyes those tears, which have nothing personal, 
those tears which ask for no pity, but which free us from a suffer- 
ing inquietude, excited by the necessity of admiring and of loving? 

The taste for the drama is universal, for the majority of men 
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and that it “which hen con- 


have more imagination hen they think, 
sider as the attraction of pleasure, as a sort of effeminacy which 
more properly belongs to a child, is often the best trait they pos- 


sess; while they are viewing scenes of imagination, they are true, 
natural, moved; but when they mingle in the world, they are 
marked by dissimulation, calculation and vanity, in their words, 
their sentiments and their actions. But do those men feel all that 
a really fine tragedy inspires, who consider the portraiture of the 
most profound affections, as nothing more than an amusing dissi- 
pation ¢ Have they any idea of the delicious agitation which passions 
chastened by poetry produce? Ah! how many pleasures fancy af- 
fords! It interests us without giving birth either to remorse or fear, 
und the sensibility which it developes, has not that keen anguish, 
from which real affections are seldom exempt. 

What magic poetry and the fine arts lend to the language of 
love! How beautiful it is to love by heart and thought in unison! 
to give a thousand-fold variation to a sentiment which a single 
word can express, but for which all the words of the world are only 
misery! to imbue our being with the master-pieces of the imagina- 
tion, all of which partake of love, and to discover, in the mysteries 
of nature and of genius, additional expressions to reveal our own 
hearts! 

What have they experienced, they who have not admired the 
woman they loved, they in whom the sentiment is not a hymn of 
the heart, and for whom grace and beauty are not the celestial 
image of the most touching affections? What has she felt, she who 
has not seen in the object of her choice a grand protector, @ strong 
and gentle guide, whose glance commands and solicits, and who 
on his knees receives the right of disposing of her destiny ? What 
inexpressible delights serious thoughts occasion when blended with 
the liveliest impressions ! The tenderness of that friend, depositary 
of our happiness, must bless us at the portals of the tomb, as in 
the hey-day of youth; and all the solemnity of existence is changed 
into delicious emotions, when love is charged with the duty, as 
among the ancients, to kindle and extinguish the torch of life. 

If enthusiasm intoxicates the soul with ‘happiness, it also sustains 
it in misfortune with a singular power; it leaves behind it a certain 
indescribable luminous and deep trace, which does not allow even 
absence to efface us from the heart of our friends. It also affords 
us a refuge from the bitterest pangs, and it is the only sentiment 
which can calm without chilling. 

The simplest affections, those which all hearts belicve they are 
capable of feeling, maternal love, filial love, can one believe they 
are mnown i in their fullness, when they are not mingled with enthu- 
siasm ? How can one love a son, without entertaining the flattering 
hope, that he will be noble and proud, without wishing for him the 
glory which will multiply his life, which will make us hear every 
where the name which our heart repeats? Why may not one enjoy 
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with transport the talents of a son, the charms of a daughter ? 
What singular ingratitude towards the Deity! What indifference 
for his gifts | are they not from heaven, since they render it easier 
for one to please those they love ? : 

If some misfortune, however, should deprive our child of these 
advantages, the same sentiment would then take another form: 
it would arouse within us pity, sympathy and the pleasure of being 
necessary to its happiness. In all circumstances, enthusiasm 
animates or consoles; and even when the most cruel blow is aimed 
at us, when we loose the one who gave us life, the one who loved 
us like a guardian angel, who inspired us at once with a respect 
without fear and a confidence without bounds, enthusiasm then 
comes to our relief; it gathers in our breast some sparks of the 
soul which has taken its flight towards the skies, we live in its pre- 
sence, and we promise ourselves to transmit hereafter the history 
of its life. We believe that his paternal hand will never, no never 
altogether abandon us in this world, and nis gentle form will lean 
towards us to sustain us before calling us away. 

At last when the great struggle comes, when we, in our turn, 
must join in the conflict with death, the weakness of our faculties, 
the loss of our hopes, that life once so brilliant, now obscured, that 
crowd of sentiments and ideas which dwelt in our bosom and which 
are enveloped by the darkness of the tomb, those interests, those 
affections, that existence which is changed into a phantom before 
it vanishes away, all that, is doubtless afflicting, and the common 
man appears, when he expires, to have less of death to die! But 
thanks be to God for the assistance which he affords us in this 
moment; our words may be vague, our eyes no longer see the light, 
our reflections, which once were brilliantly linked together, may 
wander in isolation only cver cloudy traces ; bat enthusiasm will 
not abandon us, its brilliant wings will hover around our dying 
couch, it will raise the veils of death, it will recall to our mind 
those moments when, full of energy, we felt that our hearts were 
imperishable, and our last sigh perhaps will be like a noble thought 
reascending to heaven. 

‘“Q France! land of glory and of love! if enthusiasm should 
ever be extinguished from thy soil, if calculation should dispos e of 

all things, and reason alone i — a contempt for perils, what 
would your beautiful heaven, your brilliant intellects, your fruitful 
nature avail thee! An active intelligence, a shrewd impetuosity 
may render you mistress of the world, but you will leave on the 
world only the trace of torrents of sand; terrible as the flood, 


barren as the desert.’’* ) 





i This last expression is that which excited the strongest indignation of the 
police against my book; it seems to me ; however, that it should not have dis- 
pleased Frenchmen.— Madame De Stael. 
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Goethe.— Girls. 


SONNET TO GOETHE. 


( Selected.) 
Thou art the Master Spirit of thy time, 
The universal genius, grasping mind, 
Who, from confusion, order hast combined, 
And flung thy eagle glance o’er every clime. 
From earliest youth, to manhood’s rarest prime, 
By thee, the labyrinthine web’s untwined, 
Of secret springs, that agitate mankind, 
That promise bliss, or urge them on the crime. 
In vain Germania claims thee for her own, 
O’er the wide world, broods thy creative spirit, 
Compeer with Shakspeare, thou, the glorious throne 
Of lofty thought, forever shalt inherit; 
For wisdom thou hast gathered from a stone, 
And in the meanest plant, discovered wond’rous merit. 








GIRLS. 


Louisa, a little girl, who was born on the 19th of September, 1841, and who 
lives not very many squares from the Court House in St. Louis, began about 
New Year, 1851, to work a quilt—partly for fun—partly for use. 

She was going to school the same time, learning to spell, to read and to write, 
and studying grammn1r, arithmetic and geography ; andso she worked on her quilt 
only during her spare time, and mostly at night, while sitting by the side of the 
Jamp and the fire, with her Father and Mother. 

How large do you think the quilt was? 2} yardseach way—square. There 
were 9 worked blocks each way and 8 pieces in each block. There were also 8 
plain blocks each way, one between each one of the worked-blocks. Besides 
there was a border 9 inches wide, all the way around, except at the corners, 
which were filled out with four blocks, one on each corner—each of these 
blocks being 9 inches square. So the whole quilt was made of 720 pieces. It 
was all worked in wave-quilting. She worked it all herself; and in two months 
it was done. Louisa has also made other kinds of needle-work—in worsted — let- 
ters, mottoes, roses, an anchor, a church and other articles. 

What is more than all, besides being lively as a cricket, she is gentle as a 
dove. 

Now is there another little gir! in St. Louis, who so honors, and is such an honor 
toher Father and Mother,as Louisa? Is there one who will not love Louisa for 
her taste? Mothers may remember that the wife of the Grecian hero Ulysses 
was distinguished for the work of her own hand, and that the wife of Napoleon 
made, and prided herself in making, ornamental needle-work a fashionable oc- 
cupation. 

May not Louisa also win a hero, as well as Josephine of France, once a little 
Creole girl of America? May we hear often hereafter of other little girls as 
tasty and lov. ly as she; and only think what a comfortable world we would soon 
have, if all the girls were like Louisa! 
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IIOMAGE TO THE ARTS. 


POESY. 
From the German of Schiller+ 





No chain can hold, neither can limits bound me, 
Freely I soar, and every realm [ gird, 

My kingdom is wide thongh:, within and ’round me, 
And my swift winged weapon is the word, 

What on earth, or e’en in heaven is moving, 

What nature deep in mystery may do, 

Must be revealed to me, in spirit loving, 

For the free poet’s power’s unbound and true. 

Yet nothing can I find fairer than duty— 

In Beauty’s form—it is the soul of Beauty. 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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The money spent in behalf of the Fine Arts flows like water from th® 
fountain, refreshing not only those at the source, but also all among whom th 
proceeds may pass. Let the Artist then be encouraged, cheer his heart a 4 
foster his genius, by kind attentions and liberal patronage 
ing to do our part.—BAUER, who has made neat wood cuts, and who was en 
gaged to make one of the “Ruins of an Old Pueblo” alluded to inthe V ar 
ticle of this number of the Journal. has been prevented from completing it bs 
sickness in his family. “The Deer” and “Faleo:.’s Head” here presented are 
his work. Look at the air of life in these Gigur s, the accuracy of the draw- 
ing, the faithful delineation of the details, even to the hairs of the one and the 
fibers of the feathers of the other. We hope to have still finer specimens 
from his hand syon hereafter. * * # BINGH AM.—well kaown in the Es ast 
as the Missouri Artist. and b ‘par excellence” the American Artist, has 
come to spend the winter in St. Louis. BINGHAM’S style is one which is 
now rapidly forming a School of pure American Art. He has no occa- 
sion to copy the old masters, for their genius is original in himself. He him- 

selfis a Master—one of the New Masters. “ ne” now in his 
Street, opposite the Court House, is one among many evidences he 
very friend of Art pay ita visit. He will be richly repaid in the re 
















studio on Marke 


this position. 








POLYHYMNTA has been leserv y popular a long while and has just begun ; f Concerts * *# # PA. 
RODI and PATTI! are sustaining ir distinguished reputation in song, command ces, full houses and en- 
thusiastic applause. And as music is far in the van of her sister Arts in St. liberty of hinting that 





sentiments linked with 





sewhat Americanized. Let American feelings and 
t , 


original melodies, and let such songs be sung the yncerts. Let them 





and as the French were aroused and le i by the M llaisein the struggle of ‘eath, 
spirit to victory inthe strug of lif id sage has said: “let me 

UT their laws.”’ We would ad let the frieads of music fee! the resp 
ir t we have such high authority for considering it a rival of the laws of 








he . sine 
the Laud. We would be glad to hear one of Longfellow’s Voices of the Night sung as above suggested, especially 
one in wuich this verse occurs: 
Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act.—act in the living Prese 
lleart within, and Ged o’erhead! # # * 
MLSS JULIA DE. AN.—The dramatic her e—of American Art, has just realized all we anticipated of her, last 


s her heart. with all the 


born for his vocation, s9 she seems t ore for 














mou 
fidenc 1 nature, gu ’ erowa te. This tine 
i eli mu tu 1 its conflicts with mis 
fort agh ma rock of rand receives the smooth 
finish and br vot ' r,s iny 1 by action of ber Art till 
it shines with all the lh stre g lity fections of many fear ntracted and almost with i 
hearts are made rob, bud and t m wi >and beauty. * * * THE CASKET. is filled with literary gems 





om rizina 1 s t 
sj ec mens—It is an or- 
ham vt toacenter table 
but what I tis 
aimurat ng 
in its me ul 
i . 


fluence. * CASP 
Ris HOMG@PATHK 
DOMESTIC PHYSICI- 
AN BY HARTMANN, 


is just laid ur table, 
we have had time only 
to ‘ al its ¢ tents, 
which seem to poi ut 
cures for nearly all the 


ills that ‘flesh is heir t 
The friends of this new 
Healing Art, will find 
the work at Wessel- 
hoeft’s64. N. 4th St. * * 
The Dancing Art 
being converted ints 
meaus ofcomfortt 
poor, as fines for crime 
f 





are into the Sch u 
The Genius of Humani- 
ty is at work in St Louis. 
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ADVERTISING 


Stationer Yn. 


RS SCHI STE R & CO.—Stock of German, 
e English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1851. 


Crunks 


i. PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 
Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as [am determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside.] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 


MITCHELL. 


retail, and 


LATHROP. a. W. 

L. G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 

1 ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in TRUNKS, Valises, Carpet 

Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ 

Bonnet Boxes, Kc. 

7 on hand at Eastern 


A. B. 


Satchels, Dress and 
rH Constantly Prices 
(for cAsit,) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. A!so—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trude. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street, at the 
*Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis. Mo. April, 1851. 


)EN. SMITH, Surveyor and Engineer. 
) Surveys made with accuracy and des- 

patch in any part of the city or country ; also, 

Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 

made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 

respectfully solicited. Otlice: North-west 

corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 101. 











Flowers. 


YLURA GARDEN.—This establishment con- 
|: tains a coilection of Plants ard Flowers 
not excelled perha;s by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with sj-ecimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. ‘The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be suppiied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 
jeur. 


April, 1951. G. GOEBEL. 





DEPARTMENT. 


Stoves 


BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 
BRIVGE & BROTHER, 

\ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent 
| “American Air-Tight,’ **Empire’? and 
*” Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
Wood and Coal heating 
Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Pa- 
tent Cury r Ploughs. 

VIL ES. Ff. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 

I celebrated pri e preminm cooking stoves; 
1180, Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, &c, Wurehonse No. 163 
North Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis strect, nearthe water works. 


HUDSON E. 


Victory 
every variety of 
y 





s#latlhematical 
BLATT NE Ry Mathematical and Surgica a1 


J, lnstrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
wis and Sporting Materials, No. 55 North se- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and hus always on hand: 
Survey or’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
fheodoiite Pocket Compasses, 5 y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lyvory and Gunter’s Scules 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Gias:es, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers tor 
acids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &e., also, Surgical und Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Tay Shears, ail sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificatgrs, Lan- 
cets; Forceps; Turnkeys; large Scales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
en Stands; Revoivers, Guns, Pistois, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, Xc. 3 All the above In- 
struments repaired at shoit notice in the best 
manner. 


3ustruments 





lor’s 


{jardware. 


\ iL SON & BROTHERS, 
ers in Hardware, corner ol 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wholesale Deal- 
Main and 


) WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
| Tin and Sheet lron Work—such as Cop- 
Distilleries, 
ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 


per and 


Soda Fountains, Copper 


Pipes for Steamboats 


of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
curner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
alwavs on hand, wholesale and retail. 

a - — —__—_—___—____—_—— 


ees Sats. : 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 

AVID PEARCE & CO., ray rs und 
D wholesale dealers in Huts, Caps and 





Straw Goods, No. 1.0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 
HEN WOOD, Hat manufacturer, No, 72 
hi Chestnut street, St. Louis, do. 





Saddlern. 


] EWITT & STEINACKER. Saddle. Har- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sile and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


Commissions. 
H. W. LEFFINGWELL, R. S. ELLioTr, 


Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 
4 Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 
No. 123 Che -tnut street. St. Louis, Mo. Rea! 
Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also. deeds of all kinds written, and 
acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done promptly and correctly. sa 
YENERA™. AGENCY at Dubuque, Jowa, for 
I public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 181. 


“Attor nens. 


YLOVER & CAMPBELL, late of Paimyra, 
J Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 





-~ LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 
‘ Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


yy’ F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attornevs at 
| - Law, oftice—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 
(2 doors west of the Republican building,) St. 
Louis, Mo. 


iy HEREFORD, Attorney at Law,! Indepen- 
- dence, Mo. Office over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

tefer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; "x Wm. Scott. Hon, Thos. L. Price, 
Greorge - Hou: ch, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt& 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

> 

Leather. 
i C. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather, 
e Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Furniture. 


( ) W.JE ROME My whole sale an 1 retail de ale r 

and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
Chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 4S, 
Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W M. M. ri ARLOW, proprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of household furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &e. 


\lso, manufactures to order every article in | 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. Ali goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- | 
ween UO ve and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





Fashionable Goods. 


| ir undersigne a takes “3 the liberty of in- 

forming you that he has removed his place 
of business to Ouive street, a few doors above 
Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
and three doorsabove Messrs. FE. W. Clarke & 
Co's. Banking House, where he is now open- 
to receive during the 


ing, and will continue 
and full assortment of 


Spring months, a large 
the most fashionable styles of goods. in his 
line, forgentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
be pleased to see his old friends and custom- 
ers and their friends with them. and assure- 
those who may favor him with their patron- 
age, that they shall receive his persone! atten- 
efforts to ple ise. Very re- 








tion and his best 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 
J, Ge, SHELTON. 


Den Goods. 


Deas KING & CO., wholesale Drv Geos 
dealers, 131 and 133 Main street. St. 
Louis. Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wyliey King, 

do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 





( ‘Row, McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. W ayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery,; Wm. I. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


\ TOODS, CHRISTY & 0. wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


Fruit Crees 


YRUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
This establishment is lo- 


farm and nursery. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


cated seven miles South of 
There are Omnibus Coaches runging daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tanlishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists ind ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
vears; during that time he has tested mony of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year. fure 
nishes a strong guarantec to “persons w“ ishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be surplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees wili be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

rz All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, 

















| | Paper Warehouse. 


SL IGO BOOK STORE AND P APER WARE- 
| HOUSE. 

| 4 MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 
iJ street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
| Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 
| tionery. 
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Manufacturers. 

Yer AS GREY, Hl: ekemith “and Iron 

Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween VU.ive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, fedges,and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Mobbles 
and Picket Pins. 7 Bl rcksmith work for 
Housebuilders, at the lowest prices. 197He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


- 


Foundry. 


\ TASHINGTON FOUNDRY, corner of Se- 

cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 
fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- 
dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and so ip kettles 
of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding machines, 
and a large and superior stock of machine 
cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union, 

All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 
S. J. SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
W. D. WOOD. H. Be. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 

JAIRBRIDGE, WOOD & CoO., manufactur- 

ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 

dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Plumbago 

Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Otlice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
FKighth street. June, 1851. 
SII LBS 


Saws and Seales 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
EE, GAGE & CO., manufacturers of every 
4 description of Saws and Scales. Factory 

on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 

Ware-room No. 386 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 


PHL ANDER BRALEY. 
ALEXANDER CROSIER- 
)AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 


Roun CLARK, 
Joun RENFREW. 


Lithographic Establishment. 


& BRO,, No, 71 M 





irket street, 
Mo.. are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithograph por- 
pi its and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 

grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
ond visiting cirds. diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank vills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills ‘of lad- 
ing. maps,town plats, &c, 

> They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where this improved style of lithographing is 
practiced. 


CHAE KFF 
h St. Louis, 








Insurance. 


OME B MU TU AL FIRE AND MARINE 
i INSURANCE Co. of St. Louis. notwith- 
stunding the heavy loss sustained by this com- 
pany in May last, the stock notes now on hand 
amount to $300, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endorsers. Odice, No. 1.0 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
Kern. 

ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 

D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 

PHILANDER SALISBURY, Sec'y. 
\ [Isso RI STATE MUTUAL INSU} RANC E 
J COM PANY.—Directors: John O'Fallon, 
C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. Mc 
Cune, Joseph A. Eddy, Trne W. Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mu- 
tual principles of insurance, and is emphati- 
cally ahome institution. The fire risks of this 
company are extended into all parts of this 
State. Its earnings are never employed or in- 
vested in stocks or real estate, but kept forthe 
prompt liquidation of losses, and under the 
immediate control of the Directors. Every 
person insuring with this company becomes 
interested in its protits instead its success. and 
of being divided among a few stockholders, 
belong to tho-e who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a 
well secured fund, reliable in case of loss, 
and ample under all ordinary calamity, 
the ;ublic that they have already a pledged 
fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, 
with a monthly increase of premiums of over 
ten thousand dollars. Forthe length of time 
this company has been in operation (six 
months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has re- 
ceived from the public a liberal patronage, 
which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incor;orating this company, the 
parties insuring property therein, are entitled 
to the entire protits of the institution, the pre- 
mium notes are also pledged by the charter 
for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times 
open to the inspection of its members and those 
wishing to make insurance with it. Policies 
are issued from thirty days to six years. there- 
by effecting a permanent insurance, with a re- 
turn premium of from fifteen to fifty per cent, 
according to the term of‘insurance. 

Avents for this company mav be found in all 
the principal towns in the State to whom ap- 
plication may be made. 

Ottice of the company over E. W. Clark & 
Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
Exchange building, where insurance 
eifected at = tariff rates of premium. 

- M. VALLEAU, President. 
» BACON, Treasurer. 
:. ’. LEDYARD, Secretary. 


Carriages. 


ny ALLON & WRIGHT, 
turers and dealers, No. 90 Fifth street, 
between St. Charles and Locust, are con- 
stantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the 
most reasonable terms. The y flatter them- 
selves from the experience they have had in 
the business, to be able to furnish as good an 
article as can be bought in any market. Citi- 
zens and strangers are requested to call and 
examine for themselves. All carriages made 
by us are warranted to be as represented, or 
the money refunded. 


assure 


streets, 
will be 


carriage manufac- 








Banking Houses. 


JAGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Lank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
froin all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
chanzse on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Aiso Branches of Exchange and Banking 
liouses at Sun Francisco und Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 


OAEK, ReENICK & CO. nkers wuld ex- 
? change dealers, No. 132 Main strect, West 
side,third deor north of Vine street, St. Louis, 


210. Interest paid to depositors, dralts and 





nutes coulected, sight and time bills pu 
und s texchanye on the eastern citi 
New Ovlieans for sale at the lowest rates in 


b isto stit purchasers. 

















PAN de ANWUAOIN & LUes 


iheis and 





e exchange deaiers ou the north-westcorner 
f Main and Quive streets, St. Louis, Mo. Iin- 
lerests paid to Cepositors, drajts and notes 


irchased and 


coliected, sight ani! time bills p 
eachinge ou the eastern cities and New Or- 


it the lowest rates. 


Nuist & CO.. bankers and ex- 
dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
jn sums to suit purchasers. 
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JAS. Ew FRANCISCUS+ 
J. He. BILLING. 
ASKELL & CO., bankers and exchange 
[ dealers, corner of Main and Vine streets, 
st. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exehange on all 
the eastern, western and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and loreign gold and sil- 
ver. 


8. HASKELL. 


3’ Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

1 F*Coliections made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. 

y Fintierest allowed on deposits on time, or 

to be checked for at sight. 

rhe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
ere —~ 
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Slate Vard. 
gous M. CANNON, Siater, No. and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
wnuke contracts for any work in Lis iine. He 
18 iu Lis eanpioy practical slaters, and is weil 
prepared to execute in a W orkhmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand. and 
fur sale. Weich slate, rich tiles shect lead, 


slate flagging, siate hearths, copper, brass and 
} 












iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and ali | 


other articies pertaining to his business. [ic 
will strip from roofs zine, sheet iron. tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one reel, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other reoting material. ~ His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Applv as above, 





a Brusiyjes. 


Y PINGS & CO.. importers of German, 
F, French and English Fareviioods, and 
manufucturers of all hinds of brushes, No. 
47 Nain street, St, Louis, Mo. 





College. 


;< ATHAN JONES? COMMERCIAL 
’ COLLEGE, St, Louis. Mo.. incorporated 
by the General Assembly. Jwuuary x4, 1891. 
With full authority to “grunt diplomas, award 








degrees, coufer honors, ui exercise all and 
singular, the privileces common tv Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”"—Charter, Sec. x.” 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts— 
President and acting Prolessor of theeryv and 
practice of book-keeping. co: ‘ a! caleu- 





lations, commercia) corresponvence. 

James W. RICHARUSON, Practical Ac- 
countant—Permanent Assuciate in book-hee I> 
jing Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathe- 
matics—In special charge of commercial cal- 
cuiations. 

PLETCHER M, Haircut, Esq., Professor of 
Commercial Law. 

Joseru P. Hortiz, Professor of Penman- 
ship. 


N. 3B.—For information in regard to the 
terms, the course o! instiuctio awlid ail Lusi- 
ness connected with the ; «. call ut the 


**Book-keeping Department,” corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut streets, or add:iess Jonathan 
Jones. St. Loni-. Mo. 


JJaper Hauguigs. 


OHN 8. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
J son; No. 54* 40 Pie street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next deur above the oid stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, graiuer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hunger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of Freuch and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constintly on hand 
und ready for sale mixed | $ 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpe q 
putty, and a large and superior assortment ef 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any 81ze Lo sult Customers. 

Particular attention puid tu estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November. 








vl ull co.ors, 





ine. White lead 


\ TOLF & ENGERT, i:nporters end dealers 
in Paper Mangings, Colors and Fancy 
Pape rs, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, M. Louis. Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil i water cours, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades marble, marroguin, Gud and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Duich geld bronze, 
lead pencils, pwint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, Ac. April, 1800. 
PPO OEeeeaereeenana_—oe_ _eee_—_eeeeees 


Records. 











e- Wistus. w volun transcripts of 
recerds in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without deluy by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums. the reecoras will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co.. St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payinent 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, i851. 


atti tis: hebiaaiteaacds*°~ inp, :>"tateatoene a eal 
fhorse Shocina. 


OUN MULLERY, rremium tivirne never 
e) inthe alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attertion to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Safes. 


\ "MURRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
i [ Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plainand ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vauits, iron windew shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
ormed of iron. 


OP PDD PD PDD PD PPP PPA APS 
Boots & Shoes. 


JOUN HOW. WM. CLAFLIN. 
ROBT. COOK. JNO. Ae ALLEN. 
OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
| and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &e., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 
Mo. April, 1851, 
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Roofs. 








- M. & H. M. WARREN. manufacturers 
e of Warren's Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roefs. and Roofing Mate- 
rials. which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing. 

Otfice and Manufactory. east side Second 


| 





street. between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. tfice hours from 10 to Il o’clock, a. | 
M.and4to5p. mM. 


Book Printing. 


7c ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Job 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 
street between Main and Second, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





+ —— 


HARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 


C 


Clothing. 





RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
d St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
iz6 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, -t. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 


sible prices. 
\ y L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
e ern Clothing Lkmporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. i24 Second street, corner of Vine. 
Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New Yorke 


PLD LPP ALA LP PARP PLEPPPPIG 
ftlanufacturers. 





WOOLEN MILL, Canton, IJinois. 


IPER& EVERETT, Manufacturer: of Cloths, 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 


| Nov. 15th, 1851. 
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BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
(Q/AND BOX MAKER,\C) 


C-—NO. 42 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO.—~_> 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


29)/90 3 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors. 


¢ 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Cet et tt te ee a i ee 


PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 
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Tut Western Journat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

£2” Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ac- 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

#2 Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 
the work for one year. 
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